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N a former article we affirmed that Jesus of Nazareth is the ab- 
sorbing religious question of the age; stated some reasons why 
we considered an inquiry into the books containing his history impor- 


tant; avowed an intention to maintain the Genuineness and Au- 
VoL. III.—19 
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thenticity of these books ; defined the meaning of these terms ; divided 
the proofs into external and internal, elucidating the nature of the 
former ; and rapidly traced the argument by which the Gospels of 
the nineteenth century are identified with the Gospels of the fourth. 
We then presented the testimony of Eusebius to prove that the 
Church of his age recognized Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and 
these books only, as authoritative histories of our Lord. Ascending 
a century higher, we showed, by abundant citations from the writings 
of Clement, Tertullian, and Irenzeus, that the Church of the time 
held those books in the same estimation. We sought, also, to show 
that these Christian Fathers spoke the voice of the Past as well as 
the voice of the Present; and we insisted that the last of them, 
standing in the relation he did to Polycarp, the disciple and friend of 
John, represented the tradition of the Church to the close of the 
Apostolic Age. Insisting that the testimony already given would 
alone establish the genuineness of a classic document, we stated 
that there were, nevertheless, materials for another chain of evidence, 
commencing with the close of the second century, and reaching far 
beyond the youth of Clement and Irenzeus. This chain must now 
be welded. The first link consists of the testimony of Theophilus, 
the sixth Bishop of Antioch. 

This distinguished man died in 181 (some say 188). The date of 
his birth is unknown, but he was bishop of the great Syrian capital 
as early as 168. Eusebius mentions several books written by him, 
all but one of which have perished.* The surviving work is an 
Apology in three books, addressed to one Autolycus, who had as- 
sailed the faith. In this work, discoursing of righteousness, Theoph- 
ilus says: 


“ Moreover, concerning the righteousness which the law enjoins, confirmatory 
utterances are found both in the prophets and in the Gospels, because they all spoke 
inspired by one spirit of God.” 


Theophilus does not tell us the number of these Gospels, nor does 
he give us their names ; but who can for a moment doubt that he re- 
fers to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, so often named and so co- 
piously quoted by his greater contemporaries, Clement, Tertullian, and 
Irenzus? This he puts beyond question in two cases. In the next 


* Ecclesiastical History, Book IV, Chap. 24. ¢ Lib. III, Chap. 12. 
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chapter he says: “The voice of the Gospel teaches still more ur- 
gently concerning chastity,” following with a quotation of Matt. v, 
28-32, though without naming the book. In the succeeding chapter 
he uses a similar formula, and then quotes Matt. v, 44. Still more 
pointedly : “ And hence the holy writings teach us, and all the Spirit- 
bearing men, one of whom, John, says, ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God.’”* This last, it is worth re- 
marking, is the earliest quotation of John’s Gospel by name which 
has been preserved. Theophilus seems, too, to refer to Luke 
xviii, 27, and the introduction to the second chapter of his third 
book was apparently modeled after Luke i, 2. 

Tatian, a contemporary of Theophilus, was a Syrian by birth, but 
a Grecian by education. He embraced Christianity after reaching 
mature years, having first studied the Scriptures with Justin Martyr. 
He lapsed into heresy, but not until he had written an “Address to 
the Greeks,” the only work of his which has survived the ravages of 
time. This document may be referred to the year 170. Its author 
refers to the parable of the “hidden treasure,” Matt. xiii, 44;7 he 
also makes unmistakable, though anonymous, reference to John i, 
I, 3, 5, and iv, 24. 

But Theophilus and Tatian furnish more important testimony. 
Our readers are acquainted with the so-called “Harmonies of the 
Gospels’—books in which it is attempted to blend the four Gospels 
into one continuous and consistent narrative. This is a very old type 
of literature. Thus, as early as the third quarter of the second cen- 
tury—probably before 170-—two such works had appeared, one by 
Theophilus, the other by Tatian. 

Both of these works are lost, but their testimony remains. The 
“Harmony” of Theophilus was in existence in the time of Jerome,§ 
to whom it was well known; for he introduces a quotation from it 
in these words: 

“Theophilus . ? . who, uniting into one work the words of the four Evangelists, 


left for us monuments of his own mind, said the following things cofcerning this 
parable in his commentaries,” [the parable of the Unjust Steward.] 


This passage proves that Theophilus co-ordinated certain “four 
Evangelists;” and what the names of these were will not be doubt- 


* Theophilus to Autolycus, Lib. II, Chap. 22. + Chap. 30. 
Chap. 5, 13, 19, and 4. § A. D. 330-420. 
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ful to those who have candidly considered the evidence already pre- 
sented. The “Harmony” of Tatian was in existence in the time of 
Eusebius. He says of it: 


“But their chief and founder, [that is, of the Encratites,] Tatian, having formed 
a certain body and collection of Gospels, I knew not how, has given this the title 
Diatessaron, that is, the Gospel by the four, or the Gospel formed of the four; 
which is in the possession of some even now.”* 


From this passage we infer that Eusebius was not personally ac- 
quainted with the “Diatessaron ;” he wrote from report. But The- 
odoret, living in the next century, speaks of an intimate personal 
knowledge. He also calls it “the Gospel out of the Four,” and 
charges its author (who had lapsed from orthodoxy before it was 
written) with dealing unfairly with his materials. But however he- 
retical Tatian’s opinions may have been—however unfairly he may 
have dealt with his materials—the very title he gave his work proves 
that he understood the authoritative Gospels to be four in number ; 
and all the more conclusively as he was a heretic and a garbler. 
The fact that Theophilus quotes from Matthew, Luke, and John in 
his “ Ad Autolycum,” is sufficient proof that those Gospels were in- 
cluded in his harmony ; the fact that Tatian quotes from John in 
his “ Address,” is sufficient proof that John was one of the four out 
of which the “ Diatessaron” was formed. If these two works were 
not composed of the four Gospels so familiar to them, undoubtedly 
Jerome would have discovered it of the former, and Eusebius and 
Theodoret of the latter. 

Several other witnesses from the second half of the second cen- 
tury are yet to be called. The testimony of these, though less im- 
portant than some of that already given, is far from being insig- 
nificant. 

* Book IV, Chap. 29. t A. D. 390-457. 

It is justly considered by Christian apologists a weighty fact that the early heretics 
recognized a canon of Scripture—not always our canon without addition and subtraction, 
but always acanon. To inquire how far their testimony supports our canon, or our Gos- 
pels, transcends our limits. ‘So firm is the ground upon which these Gospels rest,” says 
Irenzus, “that the very heretics themselves bear witness to them, and starting from these 
[documents], each one endeavors to establish his own peculiar doctrine.” Mr. Wescott 
says the “ Diatessaron is apparently the first recognition of the fourfold Gospel.” “Thus 


once again,” he adds, “a heretical writer is the first to recognize outwardly an important 
fact in the history of the canon.” 
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One of these is Athenagoras of Athens. He wrote an apol- 
ogy called “A Mission about Christians,” addressed to Marcus Aure- 
lius and his son Commodus; also a treatise on the resurrection of 
the dead. Both of these works are still extant. The “Mission” 
may be referred to the year 177. In the eleventh chapter of this 
powerful piece of writing, Athenagoras argues that the moral teach- 
ing of the Christians refutes the charges urged against them, and 
to enforce his argument, he quotes Luke vi, 27, 28, and Matthew v, 
44, 45. In the next chapter, in repelling the charge of Atheism, 
he quotes the same Gospels again. The “Mission” also contains 
two quotations from John, and in many places bears unmistakable 
evidence of having been influenced by that Gospel. The writ- 
ings of this author do not, however, contain the names of any of 
the Gospels. 

Another witness is Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia. He flourished, according to Eusebius, in the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius (161-180). In a fragment of a lost work he makes 
two tacit references to John; while in a second he furnishes still 
more valuable testimony: “Some say that the Lord ate the lamb 
with his disciples on the 14th (of Nisan), and suffered himself on the 
great day of unleavened bread ; and they state that Matthew’s narra- 
tive is in accordance with this Wiew ; while it follows that this view 
is at variance with the law, and according to them the Gospels seem 
to disagree.” 

Claudius could not have reference to Mark and Luke, as disagree- 
ing—according to the hypothesis—with Matthew, for touching the 
point in dispute the three first Evangelists are confessedly at one. 
He must, therefore, have had reference to John, whose account of 
the Supper some have thought to antagonize with that given by the 
Synoptics. 

Other incidental proof could be adduced from the writings of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, and Melito, Bishop of Sardis; but as 
it does not differ in character from that already presented, we shall 
not formally introduce it. The only other testimony from the second 
half of the second century that we shall present, is that of some 
ancient anonymous documents. 

In 1740, Muratori, an eminent Italian scholar, published in his 
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“ Antiquitates Italicae Evi,” an ancient Latin manuscript which he 
had discovered in the Ambrosian library of Milan. This manuscript 
contained a precious relic of Christian antiquity—an almost com- 
plete canon of the New Testament Scripture, though it was unfor- 
tunately mutilated both at the beginning and the end. Who the 
author of this fragment was, and what was the nature of the work 
of which it is a part, probably will always remain subjects of con- 
jecture ; but its date can be approximately determined by internal 
evidence. The fatt that it is a translation from a Greek original 
shows that it was written before the Roman Church abandoned the 
use of the Greek language. But still more definitely, in reference to 
one of the uncanonical books, the author says: 

“ The ‘ Pastor,’ moreover, did Hermas write very recently in our times in the city 
of Rome, while his brother Bishop, Pius, sat in the chair of the Church of Rome.” 

The death of Pius is commonly referred to the year 142; the 
author of the canon refers the composition of the “ Pastor” to Pius’s 
time, saying this was “very recent,” “in our own times ;” which 
would indicate that the canon could not have been written later 
than the decade 160-170. This ancient document—called after its 
discoverer the Muratori Canon—opens as follows: 


x . . those things at which he was present he placed thus. 
The third book of the Gospel, that oconeillle to Luke, the well-known physician, 
Luke wrote in his own name in order after the ascension of Christ, and when Paul 
had associated him with himself as one studious of right. Nor did he himself see 
the Lord in the flesh; and he, according as he was able to accomplish it, began 


his narrative with the nativity of John. The fourth Gospel is that of John, one of . 


his disciples.” 

A third and fourth Gospel imply a first and a second; so that the 
author of this acephalous canon understood that there were four au- 
thoritative Gospels. He gives the names of two, and who can doubt 
that if we had the few lines preceding those quoted we should have 
Matthew and Mark named as the authors of the other two? 

This fragment is justly regarded as holding an important place in 
the history of the canon. It speaks the voice of the Western Church. 
Its author, as Mr. Westcott argues, “draws no distinction between 
those Gospels which were written from personal knowledge, and 
those which rested on the teaching of others.” “He alludes to no doubt 
as to their authority, no limit as to their acceptance, no difference as 
to their usefulness.” “The fragment lends no support,” he says 
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again, “to the theory which supposes that they were gradually sepa- 
rated from the mass of similar books. Their peculiar position is 
clear and marked; and there is not the slightest hint that it was 
gained after a doubtful struggle or only at a late date. Admit that 
our Gospels were regarded from the first as authoritative records 
of Christ’s life, even when they did not supersede the living record 
of Apostolic tradition, and then this new testimony explains and 
confirms the fragmentary notices which alone witness to the earlier 
belief; deny that it was so, and the language of one who had prob- 
ably conversed with Polycarp at Rome, becomes an unintelligible 
riddle. It would be necessary in that case to suppose that the Gos- 
pels had usurped a place during his life-time to which before they 
had only made claim in common with other rivals, and yet he speaks 
of them as if they had always occupied it.”* 

Bingham, in his “ Antiquities,” commends the “pious care which 
the Church took to have the Bible translated into all languages ; and 
as soon as any nation was converted, that spoke an uncommon tongue, 
immediately to procure a new version of the original into their lan- 
guage.” The Ancient Church deserves this eulogium. Two of the 
versions of the New Testament produced by her pious solicitude for 
the cdification of her children, deserve a place in our argument. These 
are the old Syriac and the old fatin versions—called respectively the 
Peshito and the Jéala—“ which, though variously revised,” says West- 
cott, “remain after sixteen_centuries the authorized liturgical versions 
of the Syrian and Roman Churches.” 

Two opinions obtain as to the age of the Peshzto,; one, advocated 
by Tischendorf, assigns it to the close of the second century ; another, 
advocated by Westcott,’assigns it to the first half of that century. 
This venerable version—the Vulgate of the East—which, in the words 
of Tischendorf, “takes us to the neighborhood of the Euphrates,” is 
still extant. We are not here concerned with it further than to re- 
mark that it contains in their proper place the same Gospels that are 
found in the modern canon, bearing the same names, and arranged 
in the same order. 

The /tala takes us to North Africa. It is an interesting, as well 
as significant fact, that the first Roman Church: was Greek. But 
the African was Latin from the beginning. “A peculiar form of 


* Canon of the New Testament, p. 195. 
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Latin, vigorous, elastic, and copious, however far removed from the 
grace and elegance of a classical standard, fitly expressed,” says West- 
cott, “the spirit of Tertullian.” This North African Latin was made 
the vehicle of an early version of the Scriptures. This version, after 
undergoing various recensions, and notably that of Jerome, became the 
well-known Vulgate of the Western Church. Who made the trans- 
lation, can not be determined. The best scholars refer it to the 
middle of the second half of the second century. Unlike the Peshito, 
the /ta/a has perished; but the ancient literature of the Church is 
full of its relics. It is fully demonstrated that it contained the Gos- 
pels now in our possession. 

These two versions taken together, originating about the same 
time, and so far apart, certainly settle the tradition of the early Ecu- 
menical Church as to the number and names of the genuine Gospels. 

We have now collected all the important facts bearing upon our 
thesis furnished by the second half of the second century. Many 
additional reflections could be made; the argument could be illus- 
trated in a variety of ways; but space will not permit. If the evi- 
dence presented do not settle the reader’s opinion as to the number 
of Gospels received by the Church in that age, their names, and the 
estimation in which they were held, then these questions must re- 
main undetermined ; the materials of conviction do not exist. We 
are at length ready to cross the meridian line of the second century ; 
we observe, as we step across it, that a full, clear light streams upon 
our pathway. 

The first thing that now strikes our attention is the paucity of 
facts bearing upon our subject. For reasons that will fully appear 
in the sequel, the first half of the second century was far less fertile 
in Christian literature than the second half; and time, if possible, has 
dealt even more roughly with such as was produced.* As Uhlhorn 
remarks, “All we have from the period between the end of the Apos- 
tolic age and the middle of the second century could be compressed 
into a medium-sized volume.” Gathering up these scanty but valu- 
able remains, we inquire, with anxious interest : “Do they afford any 
trace of our well-known Gospels?” The first writer to respond is 
Justin Martyr. 


* “ By a singularity rare in history, we see much more clearly what passed in the Chris- 
tian world from the year 50 to the year 75 than from the year 100 to the year 150.”— 
Rénan, p. 11. 
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Flavius Justinus, philosopher and martyr, was born of Greek par- 
entage at Neapolis, the ancient Sichem, about the close of the first 
century. From youth he had an intense longing for Divine things. 
Among the Greeks this could only be satisfied by a life devoted to 
philosophy. Accordingly, he pursued it in the Stoic, Peripatetic, and 
Pythagorean schools, but without obtaining satisfaction. Among the 
Platonists he succeeded better, but his spiritual thirst was never 
slaked until he was brought to the Christian fountain. One day 
while seeking calm and retirement by the sea-shore, he met an aged 
man, meek and venerable, who shook his faith in all human wisdom, 
and pointed him to the Hebrew prophets. A diligent study of the 
Old Scriptures, together with a careful observation of Christian stead- 
fastness under persecution, led him to embrace Christianity as the 
“only certain and useful philosophy.” He adopted as a motto, 
“Every man who can preach the truth and does not preach it, incurs 
the judgment of God.” Faithful to this sentiment, he became an ad- 
vocate of the Truth. He sought td win to the faith men of learning 
among the pagans. In the great cities of Ephesus, Alexandria, and 
Rome, he appeared “as embassador of the Divine Word in the guise 
of a philosopher.” Justin is the best known of the Fathers called 
Apologists. Many of his works are lost, but three of great value and 
unquestioned genuineness remain: two Apologies and a Dialogue. 
The more elaborate of the two Apologies was presented to Antoninus 
Pius about 139; the less elaborate,to Marcus Aurelius about 163. 
Justin died a martyr at Rome in 167. ; 

In the sixty-sixth chapter of the longer “ Apology” Justin writes: 


“For the Apostles, in the Memoirs composed by them, which are called Gos- 
pels, have thus delivered unto us what was enjoined upon them; that Jesus took 
bread, and when he had given thanks, said; ‘This do ye in remembrance of me, 
this is my body ;’ and that after the same manneryhaving taken the cup and 
given thanks, he said, ‘This is my blood ;’ and gave it them alone.”* 


In the next chapter Justin describes the worship of the Christians; 


“And on the day called Sunday all who live in cities or the country gather 
together to one place, and the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the 
Prophets are read as long as time permits; then, when the reader has ceased, the 
president verbally instructs, and exhorts to the imitation of these good things.” 


* The Greek ra drouvgpovebuara is sometimes translated “ Memoirs,” sometimes “ Rec- 
ords,” sometimes “ Memorabilia.” Westcott very naturally conjectures that Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (47ouvyyoveipara) of Socrates, suggested to Justin the title he has employed. 
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In the one hundred and third chapter of the “ Dialogue” Justin 
describes these Memoirs as having been drawn up by the Apostles 
and their followers. In the same book he twice calls the Evangelic 
writings as a whole the Gospel.* Numerous other passages of like 
import could be quoted. Suffice it to say, he mentions the Memoirs 
eighteen times, twelve times referring them to the Apostles. 

What were the documents thus referred to by Justin Martyr? 
Upon this question the whole argument turns. That they were the 
Gospels of the next and of succeeding ages, we shall now attempt 
to prove. 

I. Whatever their name and character, it is evident that these 
documents were Justin’s Gospels. He considered them the origins 
of Christianity. It is evident, too, that they were the Gospels of the 
Church in Justin’s age; otherwise he would not have used them as 
he has. They were regarded as Canonical Scripture as much as the 
prophecies themselves. Justin refers to them as containing “all that 
concerns our Savior Jesus Christ.” Now, if these Memoirs were not 
the Gospels of the next age, what became of them? If the histories 
of Jesus in the possession of Justin were not the histories in the 
hands of Irenzeus and Clement, we are driven to the conclusion that 
they immediately and wholly perished ; for no allusions to them, or 
quotations from them, are made by any later writer. Norton argues, 
with irresistible force, that such writings could not at once have fallen 
into oblivion ; that the strong sentiment of their value could not have 
changed into entire disregard ; and that the copies of them scattered 
over the world could not so suddenly and so mysteriously have dis- 
appeared.t Fisher demands: “How could any Gospels which had 
been thus’ made familiar to a multitude of Christians, by being read 
in the assemblies, be suddenly thrown out and discredited without 
one audible word of opposition ?”} 

II. The Evangelic writings of the next age are called Gospels ; 
they are four in number, and they bear the names Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. Some-of the men who thus describe them, though 
younger men than Justin, were his contemporaries. Irenzeus was a 
full-grown man when Justin suffered martyrdom at Rome. Tatian 
was a disciple of Justin’s. Now whence came the Gospels of Tatian 
and Irenzeus if they were not Justin’s “Memoirs?” The proposition 


* Chapters x and c, t Page 137. } Page 149. 
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that books unknown to Justin in the year 140 could have been 
palmed off a generation later upon the Church, always jealous of her 
literature, as the only genuine Gospels, is altogether incredible. Nor 
is the proposition that within that time four books were selected from 
a large mass, among which they had held no pre-eminence, and as- 
signed exclusive authority, less so. Accordingly, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Memoirs of Justin were the Gospels of 
Irenzeus. 

III. A general view of Justin’s writings powerfully supports our 
proposition. Paley remarked that from them there might be ex- 
tracted almost a complete life of Christ. We throw together several 
of Westcott’s propositions: 

“The first thing that must strike any one who examines a complete collection 
of the passages in question is the general coincidence in range and contents with 
our Gospels. . . . He does not appear to know any thing more than they knew ; 
and he tells without suspicion what they have related. . . . The incidents of the 
Gospel narrative to which Justin refers appear to have been exactly such as he 
might have derived from the four Evangelists. . . . The style and language of 
the quotations which he makes from Christ’s teaching agree no less exactly with 
those of the Evangelists. . . . He interweaves the words which we find at pres- 
ent separately given by St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke ; he condenses, com- 
bines, transposes the language of our Lord as they have recorded it ; he makes use 
of phrases characteristic of different Gospels ; yet, with very few exceptions, he pre- 
serves, through all these changes, the marked peculiarities of the New Testament 
phraseology without the admixture of any foreign element.” 


A cursory examination of the Apologies and Dialogue suffices to 
sustain these propositions. Hence it was for ages held to be indu- 
bitably established that Justin’s Memoirs were the Gospels of the 
received canon. 

IV. This conclusion would have remained unquestioned had not 
a more critical investigation discovered many apparently countervail- 
ing facts. Thus, those who deny our propositi®n contend: (1.) “That 
Justin nowhere designates any one of the Gospels by its title, or in a 
general way names the authors to whom they are referred.” (2.) “That 
there is a great want of verbal coincidence between his quotations 
and the corresponding passages in the Gospels.” (3.) “That he has 
passages apparently quoted: from the Memoirs which are not found 
in the Gospels at all.” 

1. The first of these propositions must be conceded. Justin no- 
where gives the number of these documents or the names of their 
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authors. There is nothing strange in this, however. He wrote his 
Apologies for the pagans and his Dialogue for the Jews, and it did 
not come in his way in either case to furnish such detailed informa- 
tion. He sought to give a general idea of what Christianity zwas, 
agd not to give a catalogue of sacred books. General references to 
the evangelic documents, such as he has given, answered his pur- 
pose. In the words of De Pressensé, “he calls them the Memoirs 
of the Apostles because it is his practice to translate Biblical terms, 
as far as possible,’into the philosophical language of Greece. This 
appellation, Memoirs, would be much more lucid than that of Gos- 
pels to the readers of Xenophon.” It is deserving of remark, too, 
that all the Apologists, from the time of Justin to that of Constan- 
tine, pursued a similar course, and for the same reasons. 

2. The second proposition must also be conceded. There is a 
want of verbal coincidence between his quotations and the corre- 
sponding passages in the Gospels. But that this fact does not sustain 
the conclusion drawn ‘from it—nay, that it is what we should natu- 
rally expect—we now undertake to show. 

In the first place, ancient writers paid far less attention to verbal 
accuracy in their quotations than modern writers do.* In this re- 
spect Justin was like the writers of his time. In the second place, 
Justin’s quotations do not depart more widely from the correspond- 
ing passages in our Gospels than the Scripture quotations of the 
Fathers often do from the originals. Except when they wrote com- 
mentaries or controversially, where verbal accuracy was required, 
early Christian writers seem generally to have quoted from memory ; 
a fact attributable in part to the difficulty of consulting their incon- 
venient rolls. It is not impertinent to remark that the New Testa- 
ment writers have taken the same kind of liberties with the Old 
Testament texts which they had occasion to quote. In the third 

* “ Accuracy of quotation seems to have been less regarded by ancient writers in general 
than by moderns ; a circumstance probably arising from the greater difficulty in procuring 
and in consulting books. It has been remarked, for instance, that Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, in his rhetorical works, often quotes the same passage differently; and that par- 
ticularly he has long citations from Isocrates repeated sometimes more than once with 
variations.” —Vorton, 121. 

+“The other Fathers, like Justin, quoted from memory, carelessly substituting one 
synonymous word or clause for another, transposing the order of words and thoughts, omit- 
ting parts of a passage, paraphrasing, inserting their own expositions, expressing the mean- 


ing in their own language, and blending together passages which stand removed from each 
other in the Scriptures.”—Vorton, p. 120. 
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place, Justin is extremely inaccurate in his quotations from other 
books. In his Apologies he does not quote the Septuagint with 
more accuracy than he does the Gospels. In the “Dialogue” the 
citations from the Septuagint are generally correct, which is attribu- 
table, no doubt, to the fact that the work is controversial, the arg 
ment turning on Old Testament prophecies. The quotations from 
classical authors are as inaccurate as those from the Scriptures.* 
In the fourth place, Justin did not always cite the same passage in 
the same words, which sustains fully the hypothesis that he quoted 
the substance from memory, and not the letter from the text. He 
has repeated, for example, one quotation seventeen times. “Passing 
over what may be considered as trifling variations,” says Norton, 
“we find that in more than half of them, as repeated, there is a 
striking want of correspondence either in the words themselves, or 
the connection of other words quoted.” 

The five points submitted above in reply to the second objection, 
are susceptible of full illustration. Of course the argument turns 
on a comparison of the Greek texts. Canon Westcott has performed 
this service in an admirable manner, and the critical reader is referred 
to his work. ; 

3. The third objection is yet to be examined. It is that some of 
Justin’s quotations differ in language and substance from our Gos- 
pels ; that he attributes sayings to our Lord which they do not con- 
tain, and narrates events which the Evangelists do not mention. 

In the first place, we reply that he never does so expressly. Says 
the author just quoted, “It is enough to answer that he never does 
so when he proposes to quote the Apostolic Memoirs ;” and again, 
“he never refers to the Apostolic Memoirs for any thing which is not 
substantially found in our Gospels.” The one or two supposed ex- 
ceptions are finally proved not to be such. 

In the second place, Justin’s works contain no more than six pas- 
sages which can not be found in substance in the canonical Gospels. 
As these are not professedly quoted from the Memoirs, we should 


*“T have noticed in his Apologies and Dialogues seven quotations from Plato. There 
is one of them containing only four words in the original which would be verbally accurate 
if Justin had not inserted a particle. None of the others is so. In three, he gives what he 
conceives to be the sense, without regard to the words of Plato; and in the only other of 
considerable length, there is much discrepance of language. He quotes likewise from 
Xenophon the story of the choice of Hercules, giving this also in his own words.”— 
Norton, p. 122. 
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have no reason for expecting to find them in our Gospels, were it 
not that the great mass of similar passages are there found. Hence, 
we are not bound to admit that Justin quoted them from the Mem- 
oirs. “But,” it will be asked, and very properly, “whence then 

e they?” 

In the third place, it must be remembered that Justin was born 
at the close of the Apostolic Age; that his manhood was separated 
from it by a single generation; that the Gospel was first preached, 
then written; that’ it existed in an oral, as well as a written form, 
until the middle of the second century ; and that Justin, to quote the 
words of De Pressensé, “drank at the stream of oral tradition.” 
Certainly we may, without violence, explain the passages in question 
by supposing that they were drawn from the mass of unrecorded 
words and deeds of Jesus extant in the early part of the second cen- 
tury. It is worth remarking, that there are a few sayings attributed 
to Jesus in the writings of the Fathers which can not be found in 
the Gospels. Some are found in writings as late as those of Ire- 
nus and Origen. These writers no doubt quoted them from earlier 
writers, who had received them as traditional waifs. They are not of 
necessity spurious. That the ministry of Jesus was the fertile source 
of tradition, nay, that the Gospel itself was an oral testimony for a 
full century, is quite in the nature of things. Considering how near 
Justin lived to the Apostolic Age, it is a matter of surprise that 
there is not a much larger quantity of unidentified evangelic material 
found in his writings. Indeed, the discrepancies between some of his 
citations and the parallel passages may be explained on the hypothe- 
sis that he quoted the traditional rather than the written word. 

But before dismissing the philosopher and martyr we must sum 
up the positive arguments to our proposition furnished by his writ- 
ings. In the first place, he had in his possession written histories of 
the ministry of Jesus, called by him Memoirs, which can not be ac- 
counted for but upon the supposition that they were the Gospels of 
the next age. In the second place, his professed citations from these 
can all be paralleled in the canonical Gospels.* In the third place, 
his writings contain more than forty quotations which we can par- 


* “Tn seven passages only, as far as I can discover, does Justin profess to give the exact 
words recorded in the Memoirs ; and in these, if there be no reason to the contrary, it is nat- 
ural to expect that he will preserve the exact language of the Gospels which he used, just 
as in anonymous quotations we may conclude that he is trusting to memory. The result of 
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allel, some of them only substantially, but many of them verbally, 
in the Gospel of Matthew. Some of these are several times re- 
peated. In the fourth place, his writings contain about twenty pas- 
sages easily identified in the Gospels of Mark and Luke. In the 
fifth place, he quotes several passages which are Johannean in syb- 
stance, and largely so in form; while his conception of the person of 
Christ, and his whole cast of theology, have been derived from the 
fourth Gospel. In the sixth place, his referring the Memoirs to the 
Apostles and their companions, implies that there were at least two 
of each, and is thus far in harmony with the facts.* 

If any reader is disposed to consider the methods by which we 
have sought to remove difficulties violent, and, therefore, unwarrant- 
able, let him answer whether they are not far more natural than the 
counter hypothesis. How much easier to believe, even in the face 
of some difficulties, that the Memoirs of Justin were the Gospels of 
Irenzeus, and ours too, than to adopt an hypothesis destitute of all 
historic foundation, the hypothesis, namely, that the books regarded 


a first view of these passages is striking. Of the seven, five agree verbally with the text of 
St. Matthew or St. Luke, exhibiting indeed three slight various readings not elsewhere found, 
but such as are easily explicable ; the sixth is a compressed summary of words related by 
St. Matthew; the seventh alone presents an important variation in the text of a verse, 
which is, however, otherwise very uncertain.” Westcott, pp. 116-18. 

* We shall re-ennforce our reasonings by quoting some passages from Westcott : 

“ Like other early fathers, tradition had made him familiar with some few words of our 
Lord, which are not embodied in the Gospels. Like them, he may have been acquainted 
with the details of his life, treasured up by such as the elder of Ephesus, who might have 
heard St. John. But whatever use he makes of this knowledge, he never refers to the Apos- 
tolic Memoirs for any thing which is not substantially found in our Gospels.”—P. 141. 

“Justin lived at a period of transition from a,traditional to a written Gospel, and his tes- 
timony is exactly fitted to the position which he held. He refers to books, but more fre- 
quently he appears to brig forward words which were currently circulated, rather than what 
he had privately read. In both respects his witness to our Gospels is most important. For 
it has been shown that his definite quotations from the Memoirs are so exactly accordant 
with the texts of the Synoptists as it stands now, or as it was read at the close of the second 
century, that there can be no doubt that he was as well familiar with their writings as with 
the facts related in them. And the wide and minute agreement of his notices and teachings 
of our Lord with what they record of it, proves that his knowledge of the Gospel history 
was derived from a tradition which they had molded and controlled, if not from the habitual 
and exclusive use of the books themselves.”—Pp. 147-8. 

“Tt appears, then, to be established, both by external and internal evidence, that Justin’s 
Gospels can be identified with those of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. His refer- 
ences to St. John are uncertain; but this, as has already been remarked, follows from the 
character of the fourth Gospel. It was unlikely that he should quote its peculiar teaching 
in apologetic writings addressed to Jews and heathen ; and, at the same time, he exhibits 
types of language and doctrine, which, if not immediately drawn from St. John, yet mark 
the presence of his influence, and the recognition of his authority.”—P. 150. 
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by Justin Martyr and his brethren as the origins of Christianity— 
books sacred, beloved, read with the Prophets in the Churches— 
actually perished in a single century; while other books, so like 
them that their traces in early literature do not enable us to tell the 
difference, in some unknown way, and by some unknown agents, and 
for some unknown purpose, were substituted in their place! 

We have devoted considerable space to Justin, but not more 
than he demands. His writings have been the battle-ground of 
eager disputants ; and surely, if plain trace of our Gospels can not 
be found in them, then the argument for their genuineness would be 
conducted at a great disadvantage. When it is remembered that his 
three extant works are nearly one-half of all the Christian literature 
that has come down to us from the first half of the second century, 
it is hardly too much to say that Justin’s silence would be almost ° 
fatal to our argument. Did we not firmly believe that we have 
securely fastened our chain of historic testimony to the fourth 
decade of the second century, we should feel disposed to abandon 
the inquiry; but believing that we have, we go back to a remoter 
antiquity. 

Here the testimony is not abundant, but satisfactory. The early 
part of the second century was not fertile in Christian literature, 
Men were then too intent on preaching the Gospel to write much 
about it—too near its living realities to fall into either the critical, 
historical, or theological habit of mind ; and such literature as was 
produced was chiefly epistolary in its character, devoted to instruc- 
tion, admonition, and encouragement. All this sprang out of the 
condition of the Church, and was in the nature of things. Much of 
the literature that was produced is lost; but some of that which has 
perished throws a light on our inquiry reflected from the pages of 
later writers. 

Only the scholar knows how fragmentary and incomplete is our 
knowledge of the ancient world. In the preface to his “History of 
Greece,” Mr. Grote remarks, “In spite of the valuable expositions 
of so many able commentators, our stock of information respecting 
the ancient world still remains inadequate to the demands of an 
enlightened curiosity.” He mournfully adds, “We possess only what 
has drifted ashore from the wreck of a stranded vessel.” This is as 
true of Christian antiquity as of classical; hence we have reason to 
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be thankful that Eusebius’s “Ecclesiastical History” is a compila- 
tion ; that it is “defective, incoherent, fragmentary ;” and still greater 
reason to be thankful that when so much that was precious went 
down in the wild sea which separates the modern world from the 
ancient, this invaluable work drifted to the hither shore. 

We have already referred to Eusebius’s study of the older Chris- 
tian literature. The results of it were incorporated mechanically, 
and not chemically, into his great work. When the student comes 
upon one of the relics of this archaic. literature, imbedded in the nar- 
rative of the father of Church history, he studies it with an interest 
and a curiosity akin to that of the archzologist who finds an antique 
kelt or cromlech amid the growths ofa later age. Of such relics 
Eusebius’s work is full. As existing geological strata often consist 
-of the comminuted debris of earlier formations, so his history is 
largely composed of fragments of an earlier literature, and as the 
character of these old formations can be inferred from their remains 
found in the later, so can the character of this antique literature be 
inferred from the fragments which Eusebius has preserved. The 
materials out of which the next link of our argument is forged, are 
all derived from his history. 

Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia—a see that has already 
furnished us with one witness in the. person of Claudius Apollina- 
ris. The date of his birth—and of his death likewise—can not be 
definitely ascertained ; but as he was the contemporary of the disci- 
ples of the Apostles, it is safe to refer his testimony to the first 
decades of the second century. Irenzeus thus refers to Papias : 

“And these things [an absurd apocryphal prophecy attributed to Christ] are 


borne witness to in the writings of Papias, the hearer of John, and a companion of 
Polycarp, in his fourth book—for there were five books composed by him.”* 


Eusebius quotes this language, and then says: 


“ But Papias himself, in the preface to his discourse, by no means asserts that 
he was a hearer and an eye-witness of the holy Apostles, but informs us that he 
received the doctrines of faith from their intimate friends.” 


Eusebius then quotes Papias’s own account of himself: 


“But I shall not regret to subjoin to my interpretations, also for your benefit,. 
whatsoever I have at any time accurately ascertained and treasured up in my mem- 
ory, as I have received it from the elders, and have recorded it, in order to give 


* Against Heresies, Book V, chapter 33. t Book IIT, chapter 39. 
VoL. II] —20 : 
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additional confirmation to the truth, by my testimony. For I have never, like many, 
delighted to hear those that tell many things, but those that teach the truth ; neither 
those that record foreign precepts, but those that are given from the Lord, to our 
faith, and that came from the truth itself. But if I met with any one who had been 
a follower of the elders anywhere, I made it a point to inquire what were the dec- 
larations of the elders; what was said by Andrew, Peter, or Philip; what by 
Thomas, James, John, Matthew, or any other of the disciples of our Lord; what 
was said by Aristion, and the presbyter John, disciples of the Lord; for I do not 
think that I derived so much benefit from books as from the living voice of those 
that are still surviving.” * 


This “ancient man,” as Irenzeus styles him, wrote a work in five 
books, entitled, “Interpretations of Our Lord’s Declarations,” said to 
be extant as late as the thirteenth century, but of which Eusebius 
gives us our only satisfactory knowledge. In this work he drew 
heavily upon oral tradition, but he was also acquainted with at least 
two Gospels. Here are his own words concerning one of them: 


“ Matthew composed his history in the Hebrew dialect, and every one translated 
it as he was able.” 

This passage proves that Papias was acquainted with an evangel- 
istic writing attributed to Matthew. Was this Hebrew document the 
original of our well-known Greek “Gospel according to Matthew”? 
Such, unquestionably, was Eusebius’s opinion; and such, too, until 
quite recently, has been the universal opinion of scholars. Within 
the present century the skeptical spirit has here obtruded itself, 
claiming that the language of Papias negatives the question 
Schleiermacher was the first to claim that the term employed by 
Papias, ra ddyca—differently rendered “sayings,” “oracles,” “dis- 
courses,” “history,” and “Gospel”—signified only the words of 
Christ, not his deeds; and that it is no proper description of a Gos- 
pel, consisting, as Matthew's does, of both narrative and didactic 
matter. We can not go into the intricacies of the vexed debate 
caused by Schleiermacher’s suggestion. The following points seem 
to decide the question: 

1. The word Asya has a more extended meaning than simply dis- 
courses. In the New Testament, as well as in ecclesiastical writers, 
it denotes sacred words, oracles. Sometimes it is an equivalent for 
the whole Christian Revelation. Its signification can be studied in 
Heb. v, 12; Luke i, 4; Acts vii, 38, and Romans iii, 2. 


* Book III, chapter 39. t Book III, chapter 39. 
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2. The term is applied by Papias to Mark’s Gospel in such a 
way as to compel conviction that it includes the deeds of Christ as 
‘ well as his words. Ie says Mark wrote “ whatsoever he recorded” 
with “great accuracy,” “but not in the order in which it was spoken 
| or done by our Lord ;” adding, “he neither heard nor followed our 
Lord, . . but was in company with Peter, who gave him such in- 
struction as was necessary, but not to give a history of our Lord’s 
doytwr.” Here it is almost certain that the term includes things done 
i b as well as words.* 
3. Papias’s own work was called an “Exposition of the Oracles of 
i the Lord.” (Aoytwy Kupraxéy E&jyqots.) As this work contained events 
in the life of Christ, as well as his teachings, it is evident that its 
author did not restrict Aéyea to didactic matter. 
Papias gives this account of the second Gospel: 
“And John, the presbyter, also said this: ‘ Mark being an interpreter of Peter, 
whatsoever he recorded he wrote with great accuracy, but not, however, in the order 
in which it was spoken or done by our Lord, but, as before said, he was in com- 
pany with Peter, who gave him such instr~ction as was necessary, but not to give 
a history of Our Lord’s discourses: wheri.sre Mark has not erred in any thing, 
by writing some things as he has recorded them; for he was carefully attentive to 
one thing, not to pass by any thing that he heard, or to state any thing falsely in 
these accounts.’ + 
Was the document here referred to the second Gospel of our 
canon? There can be no doubt that Eusebius so understood it, 
or that such was the universal opinion of scholars down to the time 
when the rationalistic critics attempted to disprove the historical 
character of the Gospels. But recently the identity of the two has 
been denied, and the theory of an earlier and later Mark—an U?- 
Marcus and a Marcus—has been advocated. The sole argument 
to prove that Papias referred to an Ur-Marcus is, that the language, 
: “whatsoever he recorded he wrote with great accuracy, but not, 
however, in the order in which it was spoken or done by our Lord,”. 
implies a disconnected, fragmentary narrative, which is not a correct 
account of the second Gospel. We shall not attempt to state the 
attenuated arguments of the critics, but content ourselves with stat- 
ing some facts which seem to be decisive: 

é 1. It is contended by some excellent scholars that the description 





\ poe g 


* Schenkel admits this. He also concedes that it is not altogether inadmissible tu apply 
the term to the narrative material given by Matthew, though he thinks it is not so applied. 
Vol. I, p. 206, 207. t Eusebius, Book III, chapter 39. 
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is that of John the presbyter, and not Papias’s. It is contended by 
others equally excellent, that it is Papias’s and not John’s. The ques- 
tion is here passed without discussion. 

2. The description, to whomever it belonged, was clearly a matter 
of opinion. The author of it may have compared Mark with the more 
consecutive narrative of Matthew ; he may have had reference to the 
fact that Mark begins abruptly with the preaching of John; he may 
have had reference to the gaps and omissions which are still found 
in Mark; he may ‘have referred to all of these facts together, and 
have meant nothing more by his description than that Mark was 
not a full, systematic treatise like Matthew, but much more irreg- 
ular and fragmentary, which is quite in accordance with the truth. 
This hypothesis removes the difficulty much more satisfactorily 
than the wholly unsustained conjecture that Papias is speaking 
of a lost book. 

But if the documents mentioned by Papias were not the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, what became of them? They must have 
been known to others as well as to him. Why is there no trace of 
them in the Fathers? why did not Irenzeus mention them? What 
became of all the manuscripts? How, in a word, were books deemed 
authoritative by Papias and his contemporaries disposed of? How 
much better to accept the testimony of Papias in its obvious im- 
port—to accept it as Eusebius and the scholars of fifteen centuries 
did—than to resort to hypotheses which involve a hundred-fold 
greater difficulty!’ How much better to stand on the solid ground 


of objective fact than on the subjective guesses of theorists! Even _ 


Rénan, though he thinks the two first Gospels were subjected to 
a subsequent redaction, is constrained to write: “Certain it is that 
these two descriptions correspond very well to the general physi- 
ognomy of the two books now called the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew and the Gospel according to Mark.’’* 

Some who grant that Matthew and Mark were in the possession 
of Papias, deny that he had any knowledge of Luke and John. He 
says nothing about them, it is urged; and this fact is thought to be 
very significant. Thus Rénan holds: “Papias, who belonged to the 
school of John, and who, if he had not heard him, as Irenzeus will 
have it, had attended much upon his immediate disciples, . . says 


* Life of Jesus, p. 20, 
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not a word of a life of Jesus written by John. Had any such mention 
been found in his work, Eusebius, who extracts from him all that is 
of value for the literary history of the Apostolic century, would un- 
doubtedly have remarked it.”* Zeller, Hilgenfeld, Strauss, and Volk- 
mar, all hold similar language. The reply is threefold: 

1. We do not know that it came in Papias’s way to mention Luke 
and John. “We know not in what connection Papias speaks of Mat- 
thew and Mark,” says Bleek ; “and we can not say whether there was 
any occasion at the same time to mention the Apostle John’s Gos- 
pel.” Silence does not necessarily mean ignorance. Granting that 
Papias made no mention of these Gospels, this is a sufficient an- 
swer to this argument e szlentio. 

2. We can not be sure that Papias did not mention these Gos- 
pels. What we know of his work comes to us through Eusebius. But 
silence in Eusebius does not imply silence in Papias. Rénan takes 
that for granted which is not of necessity true. Tischendorf argues: 
“The remarks respecting Mark and Matthew are not cited by Euse- 
bius in confirmation of the genuineness of these Gospels, but sim- 
ply in consequence of certain facts which they touch upon. In the 
case of John—and this is the only inference which can be rationally 
drawn from the silence of Eusebius—there were no circumstances 
which made it necessary to cite what related to him.”} 

3. Papias does give some indirect testimony to the fourth Gos- 
pel. According to Eusebius he made use of the first Epistle of 
John and even named it in his work. These two documents are 
confessedly by the same author. Hence, the indorsement of the 
Epistle is an indorsement of the Gospel. Some Apologists also seek 
to prove that Papias gives an indirect testimony to Luke. Their 
reasoning is plausible, but not sufficiently conclusive to entitle to a 
place in this argument. 

In dealing with Papias, the “ancient man,” we have touched, if 
not entered, the circle of the Apostolic Fathers, a circle that is deeply 
cut by that of the Apostles. These Fathers, as a class, had enjoyed 
the personal intercourse of the Apostles, whose disciples they were ; 
they were the representative men of the Church after the Apostles 
had passed away; they united_the Apostolic Age with the Age of 


* Life of Jesus, p. 24. t Introduction to N. T., Vol. I, p. 249. 
¢ Origin of the Gospels, p. 191. 
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the Apologists. They are Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Hermas, and, in a broad sense, Papias, and the unknown 
author of the “Epistle to Diognetus.” We shall now seek to show 
that the chain of historic testimony which we have traced so far 
passes back through the hands of these Fathers to the hands of 
the Apostles themselves. The proof will first be presented in its 
ensemble, 

The Apostolic Fathers, for reasons that we shall soon have occa- 
sion to state, testify to the substance of the Gospel rather than to 
particular documents. “They witness,” says Westcott, “that the 
great outline of the life and teaching of our Lord were familiar to 
all from the first; they prove that Christianity rests on an historic 
basis."* Thus we gather from them that Christ, the eternal Word, 
the Lord and Creator of the world, who was with the Father before 
time began, humbled himself, and came down from heaven, and was 
manifested in the flesh, and was born of the Virgin Mary, of the seed 
of David ; that he was baptized of John to fulfill all righteousness ; 
that he invited sinners, not the righteous, to come to him; that he 
was crucified under Herod and Pilate; that he arose from the dead 
on the first day of the week, the first-fruits of them that slept; that 
after his resurrection he ate with his disciples, and showed them that 
he was not an incorporeal Spirit ; that he ascended into the heavens 
and sat down on the right hand of the Father, whence he shall come 
* to judge the quick and the dead. 

This circle of teaching exhausts the creed of the New Testament 
Church. If it be said that it does not prove the contemporaneous 
existence of historical documents containing the history of these 
transactions, we hasten to admit it; but we insist that it does prove, 
what is of even more consequence, that Christianity rests on a firm 
historical basis. These articles of Christian faith may have come— 
nay, indeed did come—into the possession of the first Fathers as an 
oral testimony as well as a written word; but this, so far from nar- 
rowing, actually widens the basis of our historic faith. It is an evi- 
dence of the depth and fullness of the Evangelic fountain that it was 
capable of supplying the two streams of oral and written testimony— 
the one most to refresh the souls of men for a brief period, and 


then to disappear ; the other to be almost unnoticed for two or three © 


* Page 49. 
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generations, but finally to become the only channel of the water 
of life. 

But the Apostolic Fathers testify to the language of the Evan- 
gelic testimony as well as to its substance. Thus, the “Epistle to 
Diognetus” contains the following passages: “Christians live in the 
world, but are not of the world ;” “God has loved men for whom he 
created the world; . . . to whom he has sent his only begotten Son.” 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that familiar passages found in 
John, chapters xvii and iii, are not the originals of these quotations. 
The letter in question is in two parts. The first of these, from which 
we have quoted, could not have been written later than the opening 
of the second century. Polycarp, the venerable Bishop of Smyrna, 
has the following : “Think on the Lord how he said, ‘ Judge not that 
ye be not judged,’ (Matt. vii, 1;) ‘Forgive and it shall be forgiven 
you,’ (vi, 14;) ‘Be merciful that ye may obtain mercy,’ (v, 7;) ‘With 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again,’ (vii, 2;) 
‘Blessed are the poor, and they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,’ (v, 3, 10 *) 
we will implore the omniscient God not to lead us into temptation, 
remembering the words of the Lord, ‘The Spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak,’ (xvi, 13; xxvi, 41.) Polycarp does not mention any 
book as containing the originals of these passages, nor are they 
generally made as quotations ; but it is well-nigh impossible to read 
them without coming to the conclusion that their originals are the® 
passages that we have referred to in the parentheses. Once more, 
Polycarp writes: “For every one who does not confess that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God; and this is that spirit of 
Antichrist.” Let the reader compare this with John’s first Epistle, 
iv, 3, and then answer whether Polycarp was acquainted with that 
book. If he concludes he was, then we cite him to the argument 
by which we have shown that an indorsement of the Epistle is an 
indorsement of the Gospel. It remains only to add that Polycarp 
could not have written later than the second decade of the first cen- 
tury. Ignatius writes: “I want the bread of God, the bread of 
heaven, which is the body of Jesus Christ the Son of God;”.. . 
and I want the draught of God, the blood of Jesus, which is imper- 


* The foregoing quotations are made from a letter of Polycarp to the Philippians, chap- 
ter ii. tIbid., chap. vii. 
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ishable love and eternal life.* “What if some lead me astray after 
the flesh? But the Spirit is not enticed ; he is from God ; he knows 
both whence it cometh, and whither it goeth, and he brings to pun- 
ishment that which is hidden.”f The first of these passages was 
evidently suggested by John vi, 41, 48, 51, 54; the second by John 
ili, 6, 7, 8, 20. Ignatius asks: “ For what is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’f a literal quota- 
tion from Matthew vi. Ignatius wrote his Epistles while on his 
way to Rome, in 107, (or, as others say, in I15.) 

If it be said, “ These unquestionable sayings of Christ may have 
been borne to the Apostolic Fathers on the current of oral tes- 
timony,” we say it is not impossible; but considering the verbal cor- 
rectness of some of them compared with the parallel passages in the 
Gospels, it is safe to infer an acquaintance with the Evangelic writ- 
ings. At all events, the next witness was acquainted with a written 
document. 

An ancient writing, called the “Epistle of Barnabas,” has been 
well known to scholars for two centuries. There are some reasons, 
based on external proof, for referring it to the illustrious co-Apostle 
of Paul; but these are overborne by the contradictory internal evi- 
dence. _ But the question of authorship is here less important than 
the question of age. If the Epistle was not written before the close 
of the first century, it was very early in the second. In the fourth 

*chapter occur the words, “ Let us beware lest we be found [fulfilling 
that saying] as it is written, ‘Many are called, but few are chosen.’” 
Now the formula, “as it is written,” was employed by the Jews and 
the Christians in citing the sacred books of the Old Testament. It 
was also used by Christ and the Apostles for the same purpose. 
Undoubtedly, then, the writer of the Epistle, whoever he may have 
been, cited the words, “ Many are called, but few are chosen,” from 
some book that was considered authoritative Scripture by himself, 
and by those to whom he wrote. If we can find, then, a writing con- 
taining these words, we shall be entitled to claim it as the decument 
to which Barnabas refers. The fact that they are literal quotations 
from Matthew xx, 16, and xxii, 14, would appear to decide the ques- 
tion. Thus the Christian Apologist was wont to hold. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the first four chapters of “ Barnabas”. were wanting 


*To the Romans, chap. vii. +To the Philadelphians, chap. vii. To the Romans, chap. vi. 
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in all the Greek manuscripts ; they were found only in a Latin ver- 
sion of a very corrupt text. Hence the objector was wont to urge 
that the formula in question might be an interpolation. In 1832 a 
learned theologian* wrote: “This disputed expression does not exist 
for us in the original Greek. It would have been easy for the trans- 
lator to introduce the usual formula; and, for internal reasons, we 
shall consider the genuineness of the phrase to be unproved till the 
contrary is proved. The form of the citation,‘as it is written, applied to 
a book of the New Testament, was wholly without usage in that time, 
and, not an instance of it can be found.” This kind of caviling was 
forever answered when Tischendorf discovered the Sinaitic Bible. 
This venerable Codex, discovered in the monastery of St. Catharine 


‘when on the point of being committed to the flames, contains the 


entire “ Epistle of Barnabas” in the original Greek. It decides that 
the formula was first prefixed to the quotations from Matthew by the 
author of the Epistle, and not by his translator. “Thus from the 
dust of a monkish cell,” says De Pressensé, “arises a witness of the 
first ages, to give us a pledge of the historical value of our Gospels at 
the most critical moment of the dispute as to their origin.” It is 
worth remarking, before we dismiss this topic, that all the discoveries 
of the last century bearing on the question have gone to establish 
the genuineness of the Gospels. 

In his fifth chapter the author of “ Barnabas” writes: “When he 
chose his Apostles who were to preach his Gospel he did so from* 
among those who were sinners above all sin, that he might show he 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” This im- 
plies an acquaintance with Matthew ix, 13. In the twelfth chapter 
he writes: “Since, therefore, they were to say that Christ was the 
Son of David, fearing and understanding the error of the wicked, he 
saith: ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand until 
I make thy enemies thy footstool.’” This passage implies an acquaint- 
ance with Matthew xxii, 43-45. The same chapter contains some in- 
direct proof that its author was familiar with John iii, 14. 

We have now spread before the reader such positive evidence as 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers furnish to the contemporaneous 
existence of the Gospels. When we first had occasion to glean this: 
field, the harvest seemed to us meager and unsatisfactory. Further 


* Dr. Credner. 
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investigation convinced us, however, that this feeling had its origin 
in a failing to understand the Church of the sub-Apostolic Age. If 
the reader is conscious of a like feeling, perhaps the reflections which 
convinced us that the evidence gathered from this period is all we 
have any reason to expect—that it is all-sufficient, too—may bring 
him to similar conclusions, 

Already have. we had occasion to emphasize the fact that the age 
preceding Justin Martyr was not fertile in Christian literature. The 
remark may be exténded backward to the close of the period in 
which the New Testament writings were produced. “The condition 
of the Church immediately after the Apostolic Age,” says Westcott, 
“was not such as to create or require a literature of its own.” He 
sustains this proposition with such weighty proofs as these: “Men 
were full of that anxious expectation which always betokens some 
critical change in the world; but the elements of the new life were 
not yet combined and brought into vigorous operation.” “There was 
nothing either within or without to call into premature activity the 
powers and resources that were still latent in the depths of Chris- 
tian truth.” “The authoritative teachings of the Apostles was fresh 
in the memories of the hearers.” “The times were conservative, 
not creative.”* 

To these considerations, accounting for the literary barrenness of 
the Church in the period under consideration, two others may be 
added: The death-grapple with paganism had not yet come in the 
sub-Apostolic Age; the Roman authorities still regarded Chris- 
tianity as a form of Judaism, and gave it the legal protection ac- 
corded to a religio lictta. Hence, works written in defense or in ad- 
vocacy of the Gospel were not called for. When, at length, the Em- 
pire resolved to throttle the life out of the new faith, there appeared a 
type of literature distinctively called the Apology. Neither had the 
day of sects and heresies yet dawned upon the Church. Internal 
dissension, that fecund mother of theological literature, had not yet 
lifted her hydra head. Hence there was no necessity for an appeal 
to authorities. Two or three generations later all this was changed ; 
there then appeared a class of writers known as the Controversialists, 
and a type of literature known as the controversial, intended to 
preserve the doctrinal and ecclesiastical unity of the Church, then 


* Westcott, p. 19. 
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assailed by a host of dissenters. As yet, then, the conditions of lit- 
erary fecundity did not exist. 

Such works as were produced during this period bear the charac- 
teristics stamped upon them by the circumstances of their produc- 
tion. Says Westcott: 


“ The form of the earliest Christian literature explains its origin and object. The 
writings of the first Fathers were not essays, or histories, or apologies, but letters. 
They were not impelled to write by any literary motive, nor even by the pious de- 
sire of shielding their faith from the attacks of its enemies. An intense feeling of 
a new fellowship in Christ overpowered all other claims. As members of a great 
household, as fathers or brethren, they spoke to one another words of counsel and 
warning, and so found a natural utterance for the faith, and hope, and love, which 
seemed to them the sum of Christian life.”* 


Written for warning and encouragement, these letters contain 
such traces of the Gospels as is consistent with their character. 
Addressed to those who had been converted by a preached, and not 
by a written Gospel, and who had little knowledge of the Evangelistic 
writings, we should not expect them to be full of quotations, but we 
should expect them to be saturated with the doctrine and colored 
with the phraseology of the Gospels ; and such is their character. 

The very relation in which the Apostolic Fathers stood to the 
Apostles, discouraged frequent quotations from their writings. 
“Those who had heard the loving voice of the Apostles,” says West- 
cott, “were unlikely to appeal to their written words. We have an 
instinct which makes us prefer any personal connection to the more 
remote relationship of books.” Papias’s saying that he had not 
derived so much benefit from books, as from the living voice of 
those who had associated with the Lord’s disciples, is a happy illus- 
tration of this instinct. 

The first Fathers were neither historians nor critics. Thucydides 
had written his immortal “History of the Peloponnesian War” four 
centuries before; Tacitus was then writing his “Annals;” @ut 
neither of these writers, great as were their services, ushered in the 
age of historical criticism. The spirit of the time was essentially 
uncritical, and Barnabas, Polycarp, and their compeers, were not in 
advance of their time. 

Besides, it is not at all probable that these writers fully appre- 
ciated the value of the Apostolic literature. These Fathers never 
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for once conceived the intense interest with which after ages would 
search their writings in quest of the slightest traces of the canonical 
books of the New Testament. The equalization of the Gospels and 
Epistles with the law and the prophets was, as Westcott asserts, grad- 
ual. Says this writer: 


“When St. Paul spoke of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament as ad/e to 
make wise unto salvation through faith which ts in Christ Fesus, he expresses 
what was the practical belief of the first century of the Christian Church. The 
Old Testament was for twg or three generations a complete Bible, both doctrinally 
and historically, when interpreted in the light of the Gospel. Many of the most 
far-sighted teachers, we may believe, prepared the way for the formation of a col- 
lection of Apostolic writings, co-ordinate with the writings of the prophets, but 
the result to which they looked forward was achieved gradually, even as the Old 
Testament itself was formed by slow degrees. Distance is a necessary condition, 
if we are to estimate rightly any object of vast proportion. The history of any 
period will furnish illustrations of this truth; and the teachings of God through 
man appear to be always subject to the common laws of human life and thought. 
If it be true that a prophet is not received in his own country, it is equally true that 
he is not received in his ownage. The sense of his power is vague, even when it is 
deepest. Years must elapse before we can feel that the words of one who talked 
with men were indeed the words of God.”* 


Paley also says: 


“That the quotations are more thinly strown in these, than in the writings of 
the next and succeeding ages, is, in a good measure, accounted for by the observa- 
tion that the Scriptures of the New Testament had not yet, nor by their recency 
could have, become a general part of Christian education, read as the Old Testa- 
ment was by Jews and Christians from their childhood, and thereby intimately mix- 
ing, as that had long done, with all their religious ideas, and with their language 
upon religious subjects. In process of time, and as soon, perhaps, as could be ex- 
pected, this came to be the case. And then we perceive the effect, in a propor- 
tionably greater frequency, as well as copiousness of allusion.” 

Nothing can be inferred from the fact that the quotations in the 
early Fathers were, with one exception, anonymous. Such was the 
general usage in that age, as well as in later ages. 

glhe foregoing considerations fully explain the paucity of Christian 
writings belonging to the second period of the Church ; they fully 
explain, also, the fragmentary, casual, and uncritical references to. the 
Gospels found in them. By itself, the testimony of the Apostolic 
Fathers would not prove the contemporaneous existence of the Gos- 
pels, save that of Matthew; but taken in connection with the explicit 
and positive evidence of the next two periods, it is most ample. Full 


* * Westcott, p, 52. t Evidences of Christianity, page 106. 
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and unexceptionable testimony is found in abundance as soon as we 
have reason, all things considered, to expect it. When Papias pre- 
pared his “Exposition” it came in his way to mention the two first 
Gospels ; when Justin wrote his Apologies, in which he uttered the 
prayer of the persecuted Church for relief, he had occasion to refer 
to and quote from the “ Memoirs of the Apostles ;” and when Clem- 
ent, Irenzeus, and Tertullian wrote their controversial works, in an 
age when authorities were challenged, books examined, and texts 
scrutinized, they prepared full descriptions of sacred books, including 
the Gospels, and rested their authority upon their immemorial recep- 
tion by the Churches. Here, as properly as elsewhere, we may re- 
mark that there is no proposition more utterly unsupported than the 
one sometimes insisted on to the effect that the Gospels depended 
for their authority upon the decisions of. fourth century councils ; 
two centuries before the first council was called, these writings re- 
posed undisturbed upon the basis of the free and unanimous adher- 
ence of Christians. 

There are still some momentous facts to be grouped together. 
The Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation testify to the substance 


of the Gospels. These books reveal to us a widely-extended Chris- * 


tian community—a community built upon the foundation which 
Jesus had laid, in the possession of his teaching and the facts of his 
life; a community devotedly attached to its head, and seeking to 
conform to that manner of life which he had enjoined. Those writ- 
ings, in which all the leading geographical sections of the primitive 
Church are addressed, take the whole Gospel system for granted — 
its doctrines, miracles, commands, promises, and institutions. None 
of these, therefore, were manufactured by an established hierarchy 
at a later day. As the genuineness of most of these books is admit- 
ted, they fix immovably the historic basis of our faith. The Acts was 
unquestionably written by a companion of Paul. It does not deal 
with the beginning of the Christian movement ; it is not the origins 
of Christianity; but it furnishes invaluable evidence to the.books that 
are. In the first place, it can not be explained but upon the pre-exist- 
ence of the subject-matter of the Gospels ; in the second, it is by 
the author of the third Gospel and a continuation of that book.* 


*“There can be no doubt that the Acts of Apostles were written by the author of the 
third Gospel, and form a continuation of his work. It is not necessary to stop and prove 
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The Gospel of Luke, then, is a production of the Apostolic Age. The 
genuineness of several of Paul’s Epistles has never been called in 
question. These were written in the decade 50-60. Is it a matter 
of no moment that the great facts of Christ’s mission—that all the 
articles of the primitive creed —are set forth in these writings with 
the most impressive and glowing eloquence? —the divinity of Jesus, 
his miracles, humiliation, death, resurrection, and reign in heaven? 
They are not, indeed, set forth in the style of an original narrator ; 
but they are handled, in a manner which proves incontestably that 
those to whom they were written were prepared to understand the 
references without explanation. Besides, several of the Lord’s say- 
ings are quoted verbally. The genuineness of the Revelation is ad- 
mitted, and its early date. Neither can this book be understood 
except upon the hypothesis that the material of the Gospels was in 
the possession of the Christian community. Whensoever, and by 
whomsoever written, the Gospels contain nothing zz kind — neither 
doctrine, nor command, nor miracle—that the other books of the 
canon do not take for granted. This proof is indeed zz¢ernal to the 
New Testament, but it is external to the Gospels. So far as the 
authenticity of the Gospels is concerned, it seems to us irresistible ; 
nor is it irrelevant to their genuineness. A religious community thus 
thoroughly grounded in its own faith—thus firmly possessed of the 
oral testimony— would not be apt, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, to accept as authoritative exposition of its fundamental facts 
and teachings books which were unindorsed and unauthorized. 
Many attempts have been made to fix particular dates for the 
Gospel. We regard the inquiry within the range that it takes, as 
almost immaterial so far as authenticity is concerned ; that is, a few 
years or decades more or less can not materially affect the question. 
The other books of the New Testament vouch for their substance. 
But dates have an intimate bearing on the question of genuineness. 
The Evangelic writings can not be genuine, though they may be 
authentic, if they were produced after the Apostolic Age. Still we 
make no attempts to establish definite dates. All that we have under- 
taken to establish is, that the fundamental books of our religion were 


this proposition, which has never been seriously contested. The preface which is at the be- 
ginning of each work, the dedication of both to Theophilus, and the perfect resemblance of 
style and ideas, are abundant demonstration of the fact."—Xénan: The Apostles, pp. 13, 14. 
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written in the Apostolic Age and by the authors to whom they are 
referred. As we review our argument, we feel that we have paid too 
little attention to the testimony of the Christian body. With a few 
reflections on this topic, the external evidences of the genuineness of 
our Gospels are dismissed. 

We remark, first of all, that the Church, as a witness to the New 
Testament Canon, has not had the attention that is her due. “The 
books which are the divine record of Apostolic doctrine can not be 
fully considered,” says Westcott, “apart from the societies in which 
the doctrine was embodied.” He insists also that “the history of 
the formation of the whole canon involves little less than the history 
of the building of the Catholic Church.” Once more: “The strength 
of negative criticism lies in ignoring the existence of a Christian 
society from the Apostolic Age, strong in discipline, clear in faith, and 
jealous of innovation.” And finally: “It is unreasonable to treat 
our authorities as mere pieces or weights —which may be skillfully 
maneuvered or combined—and to forget that they are Christian men 
speaking to fellow-Christians as members in one body and believers 
in one creed.” The Church is the voucher for the New Testament. 

We have had occasion to point to the peculiar position which 
Polycarp occupies in early Church history. Canon Westcott de- 
scribes it thus felicitously : 

“In one respect the testimony of Polycarp is more important than that of any 
other of the Apostolic Fathers. Like his Master, he lived to unite two ages. He 
had listened to St. John, and he became himself the teacher of Irenzeus. In an 
age of convulsion and change he stands at Smyrna and Rome as a type of the 
changeless truths of Christianity. In his extreme age he still taught ‘that which 
he had learned from the Apostles, and which continued to be the tradition of the 
Church.’ And in the next generation ‘his teaching was confirmed by all the 
churches in Asia. Thus the zeal of Polycarp watches over the whole of the most 
critical period of the history of Christianity.’ His words are the witness of the 
second age.”* 

May not this holy man be taken as a type of the Church in the 
same period? If his zeal “ watched over the most critical period of 
the history of Christianity,” no less did the zeal of the whole Chris- 
tian body. Justin says, “To mutilate the Scriptures would be a more 
fearful crime than the worship of the golden calf, or than the sacri- 


- fice of children to demons, or than slaying the prophets themselves.” 
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It indeed taok some time, as we have seen, to invest the oracles of 
the New Testament with an equal sacredness ;-but, as Norton re- 
marks, “it is not probable that the Christians were tampering with 
their own sacred books at a time when they had such feelings re- 
specting those of the Old Testament.” Tertullian argued, in the con- 
troversy with Marcion, that all the Gospels had “had free course in 
the churches . . . from the beginning;’ which was to him a 
seal of their authority. It is indeed a seal that can not be argued off 
the bond. ’ 

We can easily understand how a powerful and godless hierarchy, 
from interested motives, might tamper with the history of a society 
that it governs. The Roman hierarchy notably did this in the mat- 
ter of the Isidorian Decretals; but it is worth remembering that the 
attempt succeeded so poorly, although made in the darkest ages, that 
the fraud has been naked and open for four hundred years. To sum 
up the argument under this head: 

We maintain, first, that new Gospels could not have been iktro- 
duced, or old ones tampered with, in the period reaching from the year 
75 to the year 150, without the knowledge of the Church and the act- 
ive co-operation of the ministry ; we maintain, second, that sugh an 
attempt could not have been made without the presence of some pow- 
erful motive; we maintain, third, that so far as can be discovered 
no such motive was present; we maintain, fourth, that the attempt 
would inevitably have been resisted; we maintain, fifth, that the at- 
tempt could not have succeeded without leaving behind ineffaceable 
traces in ecclesiastical literature. 

We have followed the chain of testimony from our own age back 
beyond Cranmer and Beza, beyond Calvin and Luther, beyond Huss 
and Wiclif, beyond Bede and Columban, beyond Jerome and Euse- 


bius, beyond Irenzeus and Clement, beyond Justin and Papias, be- — 


yond Barnabas and Polycarp; and having, as we believe, securely 
welded each link we now make it fast, in the Apostolic Age, to the 
Church of the living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth. 
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II—DOES THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF A LOCAL 
CHURCH ADMIT OF ITS BEING COMPOSED OF 
SEVERAL CONGREGATIONS ?* 


S this is solely a New Testament question, it can be truly solved 
only by a careful study of that book itself. The inquirer, more- 

over, should come de novo to the inspired record. While not accept- 
ing any existing form of Church polity as already proved, he also 
must not prosecute zs search for truth with any particular ideal to 
be proved. Elliptical and fragmentary statements he must not fill up 
with abnormal modern facts or theories—but rather, carefully inter- 
pret in the light of such recorded facts and evident circumstances 
as tke New Testament itself and its contemporary history may furnish. 
Let it be observed, also, in the outset, that in the Gospels we 
have no pattern, nor even any clear hint concerning the local Church. 
Our search is confined, therefore, to the book of Acts and to the 
Episfles. Even here we find nowhere such a concise and full de- 
scription as will enable us to see at once, clearly, the inspired idea 
of a local Church. Neither can this be determined from the mere 
meaning—the etymological import of the Greek word, éxxdyota— 
Church. Its evident meaning in the New Testament is too various. 
to appeal to it as giving by itself, either a tangible idea or a valu- 
able argument on this question. It is used to designate, 1. Any kind” 
of people assembled, either legally and orderly (Acts xix, 39), or ille- 
gally and disorderly (Acts xix, 32, 40); 2. A Fewstsh congregation, 
either for worship in the synagogue (Heb. ii, 12, quoted from Psalm 
xxii, 22), or for other ends (Acts vii, 38); 3. More generally in a Chris- 
tian sense it designates sometimes the entire host of saved souls. 
(Matt. xvi, 18; Eph. i, 22); sometimes the aggregate number of be- 
lievers in any locality (Acts viii, 1; xiii, 1; 1 Cor. i, 1); and some- 
times such a number of disciples as may at any time meet in a single: 
assembly (1 Cor. xiv, 19, 28). While the word always implies that 
* The phrase “Local Church” in this paper is used as equivalent to ¢he Church at a place.. 


The term “Congregations ” is used to designate different places for worship of the same- 


Church. 
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those whom it designates are in a manner separated or called out 
from others, that they are controlled by an impulse or impulses tend- 
ing to bring them in a sense together; yet, it does not convey by 
itself alone, and invariably, the idea that they are such a separate, 
organized, and independent body of persons as may assemble only in 
any one place. The precise meaning of éxxdyefa in any particular pas- 
sage must be determined by the context. The New Testament idea 
of a local Church, therefore, must be sought, not so much in the 
etymological meaning, as from the evident Bible use of the word, 
not so much in modern practice, as in the manifest facts and feat- 
ures of New Testament Church life. 

I. To help us in the solution of our problem, it may be well to in- 
quire, first, into the ¢erritorial limits with which the New Testament 
presents its local Churches. These are never spoken of here as the 
limits of a continent ora nation. We read of “ Churches of Asia,” but 
never of the “Church of Asia.” Such phrases as “the Church of En- 
gland,” or the “Church of Scotland,” may be allowable, and even nec- 
essary, as names for certain sects in modern Christendom; but they 
must not be taken as indicating the Scriptural limits of a local Church. 
Nor do we find these limits ever coinciding with those of a province— 
of a territory wide enough to embrace several large cities or centers 
of population. Wherever such a province is mentioned, the word is in 
the plural. Thus, we have “the Churches of Judea,” “the Churches 
of Galatia,” and “the Churches of Macedonia;” but never the single 
Church of any province. Two passages, sometimes referred to, are 
only apparent exceptions. In Acts ix, 31, we read, following the 
Greek order: “Then the Churches throughout all Judea, and Galilee, 
and Samaria had rest.” Here the plural is used with the names 
of three distinct provinces, and the question is this: Are we to un- 
derstand the writer as speaking of several Churches in each prov- 
ince, or of three Churches in all, one to each province named? Phil- 
ologically, each interpretation is admissible ; but, as Judea, one of the 
provinces here mentioned, is elsewhere spoken of as having several 
Churches (Gal. i, 22; 1 Thess. ii, 14), we are shut up to the first in- 
terpretation. The other passage (Acts xv, 41) reads thus: “And he 
went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the Churches.” Here, 
only two provinces are named with the plural “Churches.” If only 
two Churches likewise were meant, one of each province, the Greek 
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would require the dual form alike for Church and its accompanying 
article. Neither passage is therefore a real exception. 

On the other hand, the territorial limits uniformly ascribed in the 
New Testament to a local Church are those of a large city or center 
of population, together with its dependent smaller towns and contig- 
uous rural districts. The word Church occurs in the singular in all 
about ezghty-seven times. In forty-two passages it has no certain local 
reference in a Christian sense. In the remaining forty-five instances 
where definite locality is either expressed or clearly manifest, it re- 
fers en times to the Church at Jerusalem (Acts ii, 47; v, I1; viii, 13 ; 
xi, 22; xii, I, 5; iv, 22; xviii, 22); five times to the Church at Cor- 
inth (Rom. xvi, 23; 1 Cor, i, 2; vi, 4; xi, 18; 2 Cor. i, 1); feve times 
to the Church at Ephesus (Acts xx, 17, 28; 1 Tim. v, 16; Rev. i, 11; 
ii, 1); four times to the Church at Antioch (Acts xi, 26; xiii, 1; xiv, 
27; XV, 3); thrice to the Church at Laodicea (Col. iv, 16; Rev. i, 11; 
iii, 14) ; twice to the Church at Thessalonica (1 Thess. i, 1 ; 2 Thess. i, 
1); ¢wice to the Church at Smyrna (Rev. i, 11; ii, 8); twice to the 
Church at Pergamos (Rev. i, 11; ii, 12); ¢wéce to the Church at 
Thyatira (Rev. i, 11; ii, 18); ¢wece to the Church at Sardis (Rev. 
i, 11 iii, 1); ¢ewéce to the Church at Philadelphia (Rev. i, 11; iii, 7); 
twice to the Church at the house of Aquila (Rom. xvi, 5; 1 Cor, 
xvi, 19); ouce to the Church at the house of Nymphas, probably at 
Laodicea (Col. iv, 15); oce to the Church at the house of Phile- 
mon, probably at Colossze, (Philem. 2) ; oxce to the Church at Cen- 
chrea (Rom. xvi, 1); and ozce to the Church at Philippi (Phil. iv, 
15). If from this catalogue of names we take those of certain per- 
sons, to be noticed under another point, we find that every place 
mentioned as the seat of a Church was a city of considerable size— 
a place either of commercial or manufacturing, either of political or 
literary interests, and so quite a center of population. That many 
believers were then also found in smaller towns and rural districts, 
admits hardly of a doubt (Acts viii, 4); but that these were organ- 
ized into separate and independent Churches, is nowhere, in the 
New Testament, either distinctly asserted or necessarily “implied.” 
The most natural interpretation of, as well as inference from, such 
passages as Acts xvi, I, 2; 1 Cor. i, 2; 2 Cor. i, 1; Eph. Be we 
that the brethren or saints here mentioned in connection with the 
Churches addressed in those respective cities, were members of those 
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Churches. As they were living in small groups at some distance 
from the center of population, they would not often be in the Church 
assemblies of the city. For this reason they were likely to be over- 
looked when the Apostolic instructions were made known in the 
Church, unless expressly mentioned in the prologue or the greetings 
of the several Epistles. 

Once more, the New Testament idea of a local Church presents 
all the believers in any city as forming but the one Church of that 
place. Invariably, all the Christians within the territorial limits of 
a Church or presented in its fellowship, all are embraced in this one 
organization, all are viewed as parts of this one local body. There 
we never read respecting any city, no matter how large, or how 
numerous the Christians in it, of the First Church or the Second 
Church, of the Central Church or the Pilgrim Church. It is sim- 
ply “the Church at Jerusalem” and “the Church at Antioch,” “the 
Church at Ephesus” and “the Church of God at Corinth!” Even 
where mention is made of an éxxdyoia at the house of certain per- 
sons, it is clearly regarded as only a part of the one distinct and 
separate organization of Christians, never as an independent Church 
in that city. Indeed, it is worthy of notice that in every case where 
a Church in the house of an individual is referred to (Rom. xvi, 5, 
23; 1 Cor. xvi, 19; Col. iv, 15 ; Philem.' 2), it is in a czty where the one 
Church of that place, excluding the very idea of a second organiza- 
tion, is either distinctly spoken of or readily apparent. The plural, 
“Churches,” occurs in all ¢hirty-five times. In twenty-five instances 
it has no definite local reference. In the Zen remaining passages, 
where a local reference is certain, it is applied ¢hrice to the Churches 
in Judea (Acts ix, 31; Gal. i, 22; 1 Thess. ii, 14); thrice to the 
Churches in Asia (1 Cor. xvi, 19; Rev. i, 4, 11) ; ¢wéce to the Churches 
in Galatia (1 Cor. xvi, 1; Gal. i, 2); once to the Churches of Syria 
and Cilicia (Acts xv, 41); and once to the Churches of Macedonia 
(2 Cor. viii, 1). Here, every place named as the seat of more than 
one Church, is an entire province with several populous cities. The 
New Testament mentions not a single city where two or more 
Churches, that is, separate and independent organized bodies of believ- 
ers, can be found as existing at the same time. The very idea ap- 
pears unknown to it. Some facts and passages that have been sup- 
posed to imply a plurality of Churches in the same place will be 
more properly considered under other points. 
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II. A second feature in the New Testament idéa of a local Church, 
bearing on our subject, is its #embership. The inspired records give 
us members only of the Church at Jerusalem, and even here the 
statements are not altogether definite. They are, however, enough 
so to enable us to make a reasonable and very suggestive estimate. 
Even taking the number in Acts iv, 4, as a statement for the sum 
total of all the disciples, and ignoring all subsequent additions, we 
have still a male membership of five thousand; a number now rarely, 
if ever, reached by any local Church which has but a single stated 
congregation. But a careful comparison of the references to the 
numbers of disciples at the Jewish capital, gives a much higher mem- 
bership. On the day of Pentecost, the one hundred and twenty are 
increased by three thousand (Acts ii, 41). Upon this follows a daily 
accession (Acts ii, 47), amounting, say, to the next great increase, 
in all, at least to five hundred. Then, the most natural interpretation 
of Acts iv, 4—allowing even that here oly men believe—gives us 
not a sum total, but an addition, of five thousand. Next, in Acts v, 
14, we have not a single multitude, but rather “ multitudes” of men 
and women added to the Lord. The language here is peculiar, and 
implies that the number now added of each sex, was at least as 
great as that which had previously been given at any one time. But, 
take the lowest estimate which the language will justify, and we have® 
five thousand more. Much higher estimates seem also to be de- 
manded to account for the fear and moderation of the Jews expressed 
in Acts v, 26-40. A further increase, well worthy of Luke’s notice, 
even in those remarkable days, is spoken of in Acts vi, 1. Put this 
only at one thousand. Still more exceedingly numerous are the ac- 
cessions mentioned in Acts’vi, 7. “The great company of priests,” 
and the greatly increasing numbers here presented, may be put down 
as probably not less than five thousand. Thus, we have in the one 
Church at Jerusalem, within one year of Christ’s crucifixion, a mem- 
bership of about ¢wenty thousand. But even this estimate is prob- 
ably too low. At least, allowing all subsequent increase for twenty- 
five years as equal only to deaths and removals by persecutions, 
this number will not meet the requirements of the words of James 
to Paul (Acts xxi, 20): “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands, 
[literally, myriads, or tens of thousands] of the Jews there are which 
believe.” Now, whether these, or even one-tenth of them, to say 
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nothing of Gentile believers at the Jewish capital, or outsiders to 
whom the Gospel was also to be preached, did or habitually could 
meet for worship and instruction, even if unmolested, as a single con- 
gregation or in one place, is certainly a question which no candid 
mind will answer hastily in the affirmative without positive and clear 
testimony to that effect. 

Many Churches in other places also appear to have counted their 
members, during the Apostolic period, by thousands. At Antioch, 
the Christians are spoken of at a very early day (Acts i, 20, 21, 24, 26), 
as a “great number,” soon increased by “a great multitude,” situ- 
ated in a densely populous city, the eastern center alike of commerce 
and of political affairs, of Seleucian enterprise and of Jewish avarice, 
of Greek fashion and of Roman luxury, (Life and Epistle of St. Paul, 
C. and H., vol. I, chap. iv); this Church, for years, under the per- 
sonal direction and toil of such men as Paul, Barnabas, and many 
other prominent Christian workers, could hardly fail to become a very 
numerous and powerful body. Indeed, such passages as Acts xi, 
22-30; xiii, I-3; xiv, 26-28; xv, I-35, seem to warrant the infer- 
ence, fully corroborated by uninspired testimony, that this Church 
was scarcely inferior in strength and influence to that at Jerusalem. 
The simple fact that here the disciples were first generally distin- 
guished from the Jews, and so received the name of Christians, shows 
that their numbers and their doctrines had attracted great attention. 

Likewise at Corinth, after already “many believed and were bap- 
tized” (Acts xviii, 8, 11), Paul is informed that the Lord has still 
“much people” in that city. At Ephesus also the multitude of the 
disciples was so great that more than once the whole city was 
moved (Acts xix, 17-40; xx, 17-38), the shrine of the famous god- 
dess almost forsaken, and the gain of priests and craftmen reduced 
nearly to naught. So at Thessalonica, when it is said that in addi- 
tion to many Jews, a “great multitude of devout Greeks and not a 
few of their chief women believed” (Acts xvii, 4, 6), and that the 
Christians “have turned the world upside down,” no more is stated 
than what Tacitus in his history (Annals, Lib. XV, 44); Pliny in 
his letters to Trajan (Lib. X, Ep. 96, 97), and many other unin- 
spired witnesses have abundantly testified of early Christendom. 
There is no fact in the Apostolic period more certain to us, than 
that local Churches were not struggling bands, or very sensitively 
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independent cliques of a dozen men and women; but organized 
bodies which counted their members by thousands and tens of 
thousands. 

III. A third feature in the New Testament idea of a local Church 
throwing light on our inquiry, is the place or places where those early 
Christians assembled for worship and other Church purposes. At 
Jerusalem the first place thus occupied was an upper room in a pri- 
vate dwelling (Acts i, 13). On the Pentecostal morning it was still 
such a house (Acts ii, I, 2, 6). Later in the day, and for several days 
after, they probably met at the regular hour of prayer in the temple 
(Acts ii, 46; ili, 1). It is, however, worthy of special notice, that at 
this early period, at the very birth of the first Christian Church, 
“the breaking of bread,’ the most distinctive Church act and Chris- 
tian worship, as the Lord’s-Supper is by many regarded, took place, 
not in the temple, but “from house to house” (Acts ii, 46). This 
may well be taken as a very decisive indication that the followers of 
Jesus never met as a Church or for Christian purposes at the temple, 
but that from the very first their Church actions and Church worship 
took place at such respective houses of the disciples as were suitable 
for any number to meet together. As Jews, and as individual Chris- 
tians, they continued to visit the sacred place, ever advocating there 
as elsewhere, salvation through Christ; but there is no evidence that 
the temple was ever a Christian or a Church home. When Peter and 
John are released they go to their own company, evidently assem- 
bled in some other place (Acts iv, 23, 31). The death of Ananias 
occurs clearly not in the temple. Those at Solomon’s porch (Acts 
v, 12), are mentioned as only the Apostles; and even they, when 
again arrested, need the angels’ special command to induce them 
to return to that place (Acts v, 20, 25). This very chapter (v, 
42) closes with the record of ceaseless house-to-house teaching by 
the Apostles. The selection and setting apart of the seven dea- 
cons took place evidently not in the temple, while the memorable 
sermon of Stephen was preached there only by compulsion (Acts 
vi, 1-6, 12). After Stephen’s martyrdom, Saul, doubtless with an 
armed force, is able to find and make havoc of the Church only by 
entering every house (Acts viii, 3). When. Paul and the brethren 
from Antioch came to consult with the Apostles and the elders 
(Acts xv, I-29), there is not a single hint to indicate that either the 
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elders or the Church held a meeting at the temple; while the cir- 
cumstances of the Apostle’s last visit-to the sacred place clearly 
show (Acts xxi, 26-30) that he was not in a Christian assembly. 
Even if the temple had been large enough to accommodate all the 
Church at Jerusalem, it is evident that the disciples, for their own 
meetings, very early abandoned it for other and safer places. 

So in other localities, they met sometimes in the Synagogue (Acts 
ix, 20; xiv, 1), and sometimes in the houses of wealthy persons (Acts 
xi, 12; Col. iv, 15; Philem. 2), sometimes in private school-rooms 
(Acts xix, 9), and sometimes in large workshops (1 Cor. xvi, 8, 19; 
Rom. xvi, 5 ; Acts xviii, 3), sometimes in the market-place (Acts xvii, 
17), and sometimes by the river side (Acts xvi, 13). They met at 
all times, in small groups, and in whatever place they could spend 
the hours of devotion most safely or reach perishing souls with the 
news of salvation. The Church at Corinth alone is spoken of in the 
New Testament as having a place in the house of Gaius, where the 
entire body could or did meet at times together (Rom. xvi, 23; 1 
Cor. xi, 20; xiv, 23). Houses expressly built and set apart for Chris- 
tian worship, was a thing unknown to the early disciples. For at 
least three hundred years, they had no legal status and no legal rights 
in the Roman empire. They could not hold property as local asso- 
ciations, nor often with safety as individuals. Neither did the bitter 
spirit of persecution allow them to occupy, as Christians, heathen 
temples or Jewish synagogues. For much of the time during those 
three centuries, they could not publicly and by day assemble any- 
where; and even their private abodes offered a place of security 
only when unknown. Deep cellars and dark dens of wild beasts— 
hidden caves of the earth and narrow tombs of the dead—in short, 
every possible hiding-place was often anxiously sought for refuge. 
Under these circumstances, large assemblies anywhere were impos- 
sible. Like our modern missionaries in those fields where persecu- 
tions raged, the Christians in the Apostolic days met, as Justin 
Martyr feelingly testifies (Neander, Ch. H., vol. I, p. 291), wherever 
a few could safely be gathered for instruction and prayer. 

IV. Our survey of the New Testament idea of a local Church 
brings us now to examine the record, more especially as to the num- 
ber of congregations in the same Church. Returning again to the 
mother Church as the most minutely described pattern, we find at 
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the beginning of its history several passages which state with great 
care that the disciples were “all with one accord in one place.” On 
their return from the Mount of Olivet (Acts i, 13-15); on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii, 1); for some days after that memorable event 
(Acts ii, 44); and when Peter and John, after their trial before the 
Jewish council, report to their own company all that the chief priests 
and elders had said unto them (Acts iv, 25-31); on these four occa- 
sions we have the entire Church presented in one assembly. In no 
other instance, however, does the inspired account either clearly state 
or necessarily imply but the one congregation in this Church. There 
are, indeed, several passages which may be explained in harmony 
with such a practice subsequently ; but they do not prove it. When 
it is stated (Acts v, 11) that “great fear came upon all the Church,” 
it is neither said nor a necessary inference that all were in one as- 
sembly to witness the death of Ananias, So the “all with one accord 
in Solomon’s pofch,” in the next verse, means evidently only the 
Apostles. In Acts vi, 1-5, where the selection of the seven deacons 
is recorded, it is clear enough that the entire Church acted; but, 
whether they did so in a single assembly, or in several smaller groups, 
called to and presided over by the respective Apostles, is quite doubt- 
ful. In Acts xi, 2, 18, Peter is certainly called to account and makes 
his defense concerning his course with Cornelius; but whether he 
did so before the assembled Church, or only in the presence of cer- 
tain persons “that were of the circumcision,” is not clear from the | 
record. The latter is more probable. The next reference to this 
Church we have in Acts xv, where the proceedings and the decrees 
of the Apostolic Council are given. Here we notice that the whole 
Church (verses 22, 23) approved the final conclusion; but it is not 
stated how this approval was expressed, whether by vote or simple 
silence ; whether in one great assembly, or in many smaller ones; 
whether directly from each member, or by representation. The 
phrase “being assembled with one accord” (verse 25), means more 
properly, as Dr. Hackett says, “having become of one mind—unan- 
imous,” of one, or of like conviction. Acts xv, 2, 6; xvi, 4, make 
it clear that at least the public deliberations, if not the formal and 
final decision of the council, was confined to the Apostles and Elders. 
As a whole, the records are certainly consistent with the proceedings 
of a representative official council. They neither state, nor necessa- 
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rily imply a single congregation of the entire Church. The same 
is true when Paul visits the Mother Church for the last time (Acts 
xxi, 17, 18, 22, seg.). True, it is proposed here (v. 22) that not che 
multitude, as our version has it, but simply “a@ multitude” or large 
number come together; but it is not said that this actually took 
place, while Paul’s defense before Felix implies perhaps that it never 
did (Acts xxiv, 18). 

Thus we find the evidence for a single congregation in the Church 
at Jerusalem only 6n a few occasions at the very beginning of its 
history. And why does the inspired penman state this fact for 
that period with such distinctness and care? Was it because, when 
he wrote his narrative, this exceptional fact itself had been generally 
forgotten? Was it because the practice in those later apostolic. days 
was so entirely different that the idea of but one assembly for a 
Church of many thousands, however essential for a true understand- 
ing of its origin, would not otherwise be thought of? What we have 
already seen concerning the territorial limits, the numbers, the lack 
of a house of worship, and the searching and relentless persecutions 
of the local_Churches, makes such an inference not only very proba- 
ble, but almost necessarily correct. 

If now we turn to Acts xii, I-17, we have a record where the exist- 
ence of several congregations at the same time in this one Church is 
clearly presented. After Herod the king had killed James, the 
brother of John, he arrested Peter also for the same purpose. At 
this juncture “the Church,” as one entire body (v. 5) earnestly be- 
sought God for Peter’s deliverance. Their prayers prevail, and the 
freed Apostle is anxious to convey the glad news to the Church at 
once. But where are they assembled? Ove, and evidently a large 
congregation, has met at the house of Mary, the mother of John 
Mark (v. 12); but there is at the same time, at least ove other congre- 
gation assembled in some other place over which James, the leading 
pastor of the Church, presides. This portion of the Church Peter 
directs to be informed without delay, while he himself also goes to still 
“another place,” where even a ¢hivd may have met to pray anxiously 
for him (v. 17). If it is urged that these were mere prayer-meetings, 
let it be remembered that, so far as can be ascertained, nearly all the 


meetings of the Apostolic Churches were of a prayer and conference- 


meeting character, and were always closed by that distinctive act of 
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Church worship, “the breaking of bread,” or the Lord’s-Supper 
(Acts ii, 47 ; xx, 7; 1 Cor. xi, 17-34; Neander, Pl. & Tr., p. 23). Thus, 
to say nothing of such passages as Acts ix, 26-30, which are cer- 
tainly more intelligible in the light of this usage than by any other, 
we have the existence of several congregations in the Church at Jeru- 
salem at least as clearly established by Apostolic practice as is the 
observance of the first day of the week, as the Christian Sabbath, 
or the almost universally accepted order of Baptism and the Lord’s- 
Supper. « 

The same usage can also be traced in New Testament statements 
respecting other local Churches. Take the one at Ephesus, for the 
space of three years, as we learn from his charge to the Elders of 
that Church (Acts xx, 17-38), under the personal care of Paul him- 
self. For two years, at the shortest, he publicly instructed a con- 
gregation “daily in the school of one Tyrannus” (Acts xix, 9, 10). 
From this place and at this time, Paul wrote the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians (xvi, 8). From this Epistle (xvi, 19) as well as from 
Acts xviii, 18-28, we learn that the devoted Jew, Aquila, was in 
Ephesus during this very period, and that axother congregation was 
accustomed to meet with him and his godly wife. That the expres- 
sion, “the Church that is in their house” (1 Cor. xvi, 19), does not 
refer to the entire Church at Ephesus, is clear from the next clause 
(v. 20) where other brethren at Ephesus, and evidently a far larger 
number than the congregation just mentioned, unite to send greeting 
to those at Corinth. That, on the other hand, it does not refer toa 
separate or second Church is evident from the fact that elsewhere 
(Acts xx, 17; Rev. ii, 1) all the Christians at Ephesus are spoken of 
as the one Church of that city. We find, then, here another local 
Church, having at least two stated congregations, the one under Paul 
and the other under Aquila. 

Thus, also, Rom. xvi, 5, where special greeting is sent toa Church 
in the house of Aquila at Rome, a mere congregation, and not an in- 
dependent local Church, is clearly meant. But from the numerous 
persons, and still more from the several groups subsequently greeted 
(Rom. xvi, 6-15), as also among the saints at Rome and yet distin- 
guished from the congregation already named, the inference is fully 
warranted that, in the one Church at the imperial city, several con- 
gregations existed, A like interpretation is at least allowable in Col. ° 
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iv, 15, and in Philem. 2, and thus also points to several congregations 
in the Church at Laodicea, as well as in the one at Colosse. 

At Corinth, Gaius appears to have furnished accommodations 
(Rom. xvi, 23) where “the whole Church” could and sometimes did 
meet in one place (1 Cor. xi, 20; xiv, 23). But even here, if the 
phrase “the Churches of Christ,” Rom. xvi, 16, refers only, as may 
be the case, to those several assemblies in the city where Paul wrote, 
and so be a sort of particularization of “the whole Church” in verse 
23; then, we have here an indication of several congregations, as 
the usual practice in the one Church at Corinth. But a more deci- 
sive passage is I Cor. xiv, 34, “Let your women keep silence in the 
Churches.” The rote éxzdyotats “in the [or your] Churches” here men- 
tioned must evidently be confined to those at Corinth; for the pre- 
ceding phrase, “as in a// the Churches of the saints,” expressly 
distinguishes all the Churches elsewhere from those at Corinth. 
Nor can several separate and independent bodies or Church organi- 
zations within the limits of Corinth be here spoken of; for, the 
whole number of Christians there, are elsewhere distinctly designated 
(1 Cor, i, 2; xiv, 23 ; 2 Cor. i, 1; Rom. xvi, 23) as the one Church of 
God at Corinth. Nor yet can successive sessions or meetings of the 
one assembly be meant, for the plural of Church is never anywhere 
else used in this sense. There appears to be but the one interpre- 
tation possible, namely, that several congregations, accustomed to 
assemble in different places at the same time within the limits of the 
one Church at Corinth, are here alluded to. 

Even the records concerning ,the occasional assembling of the 
whole Church at Antioch (Acts xiv, 27; xv, 30; Gal. ii, 14) imply 
that such was not their usual practice. Each notice of such an in- 
stance tells us that they were brought together for a special purpose, 
by a matter of unusual interest, or during an event of extraordinary 
character. These very occasions are recorded apparently just because 
they were exceptions to their common usage; just because they 
varied from their ordinary Church-life. Thus, a minute examination 
of particular passages presents us almost every Church of which any 
inspired account is given, with several congregations. 

V. There is still another feature in the New Testament idea of 
a local Church which must not be overlooked in its bearing upon 


* our question, namely, the plurality of Bishops, Elders, Presbyters, or 
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Pastors. As these terms are used by the sacred writers inter- 
changeably (Acts xx, 17, 28; Titus i, 5-9; 1 Tim. iii, 1-7), and as 
precisely the same qualifications are prescribed for each and all alike, 
we may confidently assume their original identity. Now, a plurality 
of these officers is incidentally noted in at least these four local 
Churches, namely, that at Jerusalem in Acts xv, 4, 6, 22, and that 
at Ephesus in Acts xx, 17, 28; that at Philippi in Phil. i, 1, and 
that at Antioch in Acts xiii, 1-3; xv, 35. Next, we find a class of 
passagegwhich assert or imply that this was the general, if not the 
universal usage. In Acts xiv, 23, we read of Paul and Barnabas, that 
when they revisited the various cities of their previous toil to con- 
firm the disciples and organize them into Churches, “they ordained 
Elders in every Church.” So James, in writing to believing Jews 
scattered abroad, assumes that they have in every Church their Elders 
who can be called to pray for the sick (James v, 14). Likewise, 
Peter (1 Pet. v, 1-5) assumes that every flock or Church whom he 
addresses, has among them Elders who together not merely are to 
feed the flock and have the oversight of it, but they are to be exam- 
ples to it. In the Epistles to the Hebrews also, we read, “obey [not 
him but] them that have the rule over you, for ¢hey. watch for souls” 
(Heb. xiii, 17). In harmony with this practice, Titus (i, 5), whom 
the Apostle left “at Crete to set in order things that are wanting,” 
is expressly reminded of previous instructions “to ordain Elders in 
every city.” To a usage thus recorded as a fact and enjoined as a 
duty, not a single text can be found as clearly an exception. True, 
in 1 Tim. iii, 1-8 ; Titus i, 7, in laying down the qualifications for the 
two church officers, the Apostle uses the term for “Bishop” in the 
singular and that for deacon in the plural; but will this warrant the 
inference that he thereby means to teach the number of these re- 
spective officers in a given Church? In view of what is elsewhere 
stated, are we not compelled to suppose that he assumes that a prac- 
tice already in vogue and previously enjoined, will be followed with- 
out any repetition of the command? But, even if these passages 
allow the case of a single Bishop with a plurality of deacons in a local 
Church, it must still be noted that this is conceived of as the condi- 
tion of such a Church only in its infancy, and not in its maturity. 
Whatever the abnormal state of modern Christendom may require, 
the New Testament idea does not contemplate the organization of an- 
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independent Church where the population does not, avd never will 
give promise of a flock large enough to justify and even demand a 
plurality of Elders. 

Moreover, besides these officers, nearly every Church mentioned 
by the inspired writers, is presented also with numerous prophets, 
teachers, and evangelists (Acts xii, 1-3; 1 Cor. xii, 28; Eph. iv, 11; 
Rom. xii, 4-8). Thus, the public workers in some of the Apostolic 
Churches appear to have been counted by scores and even by hun- 
dreds. From the Apostles’ example, who gave themselves cgntinually 
to prayer and to the ministry ofthe Word (Acts vi, 4), and from the 
specific injunction to “preach the Word, be instant in season or out 
of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine (2 Tim. iv, 2), we may be sure that their position was not of 
mere honor and idleness. How, then, were all these employed? 
With but one Church in the largest city, and with but a single habit- 
ual congregation in each Church, no satisfactory answer, even if daily 
meetings be supposed, can be given. On the other hand, the prac- 
tice of a number of different congregations in the one Church of 
each city would not only furnish constant occupation for many eld- 
ers, prophets, and teachers, but would even demand a large number 
of such official public workers. 

Thus, when it is considered that the territorial limits assigned in 
the New Testament to a local Church are never less than an entire 
city or center of population, and that its members were often counted 
by thousands and tens of thousands, when it is remembered that 
there was generally no adequate place where the entire body could 
meet statedly together, and that much of the time persecutions by 
the Jews and pagans were so bitter and bloody as to make large 
assemblies of Christians as such anywhere unsafe, if not impossible ; 
when it is borne in mind, also, that a plurality of elders, prophets, 
and teachers is uniformly spoken of as every-where and always em- 
ployed in the Apostolic Churches and enjoined in their precepts, 
and that the very occasions where an entire Church did meet in a 
single assembly, are recorded as something uncommon and excep- 
tional to their general practice; and still more, when it is found that 
the history of almost every local Church of whose practice any thing 
is divinely recorded, actually makes mention of several congrega- 
tions at the same time; and that many other incidental allusions 
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assume a like usage ; when all these indications are taken fairly into 
consideration, our unhesitating conclusion is, that the New Testa- 
ment idea of a local Church not only admits, but necessarily de- 
mands the existence of several congregations in the same Church 
organization. This practice appears to be essential to the very per- 
fection and efficiency of the idea. From all that can be gathered, 
these various congregations were each a constituent part of the 
one organic Church, united by an essential common faith, connected 
by a common love, and working together for a common purpose, 
mainly through their elders and teachers as a superintending and di- 
recting body. 

Here, perhaps, this essay ought to close, and yet it seems hardly 
complete without some practical reflections. Ifthe conclusion reached 
is Scripturally correct, and we believe it will endure the closest scru- 
tiny, then it would be admitted that our denominational practice 
on this subject is very far from conforming to the inspired pattern. 
However true to the New Testament our doctrines and practice may 
be on other points, our numerous, separate, independent, and often 
antagonistic Churches in the same city and even in the same village, 
can not be sustained by an appeal to the Bible. Indeed, the very 
definition of a Church as merely “a congregation of baptized be- 
lievers, etc.,” found in many confessions of faith, is unscriptural 
and so far false. Nor can this be to us a matter of indifference. 
In just so far as we have departed from the inspired plan, we are 
building after men and not after God. In so far, therefore, we may 
expect to fail of God’s blessing, and to have our practice work, as it 
so often does, injuriously to the cause. In so far, also, will we fail to 
accomplish with our resources and toil, what would be accomplished 
by following exactly the pattern given in the New Testament. But, 
as Immersionists, we have still another reason to reflect upon and cor- 
rect our departure here. In the controversies with-our Pedobap- 
tist friends, we wish to ignore all other standards, and appeal to the 
New Testament alone. But may they not very justly break the force 
of our appeal by reminding us, as they sometimes do, of our own 
unscriptural theory and practice on this point? 

But some one may ask, how can we correct ourselves on a usage 
so wide-spread and deeply rooted among us? How can we remedy 
a point on which many of our people, as if half-conscious of a weak 
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spot in our otherwise strong system, are even more than usually 
sensitive? In reply we venture three suggestions. 

1. The subject should be kindly, yet fearlessly agitated. Let it 
be thought of, talked about, and candidly expounded just as it is in 
the Bible. Let it be thoroughly discussed, and let whatever throws 
light upon it be so published that our people generally shall be led 
to look the subject fairly in the face. This is a necessary step in 
the accomplishment of any object whose success depends upon the 
views, the concurrent actions, and the support of large masses. This 
is especially the case where democratic ideas so universally prevail 
as they do with us. Let no false fear for the cry of “mad dog” 
deter any one from a faithful discharge of duty. Let it be remem- 
bered that to raise such a cry requires neither knowledge nor cour- 
age, neither candor nor grace, neither love for truth nor fidelity to 
Christ. It is a cry so easy and popular that every reformer and 
leader of thought must somewhere encounter it. But yet the truth 
will prevail. 

2. Let the New Testament idea of a local Church be followed so 
far as possible in the organization of new Churches, in the evangel- 
ization of new territory. The Baptist missionaries in Germany, have 
followed this idea in all their Churches, while those in Sweden have 
copied almost exactly our American usage. How far the rapid 
growth of the cause has been promoted in the former field and re- 
tarded in the latter by their respective pattern on this point of Church 
polity, is certainly a question worthy of serious consideration. Per- 
haps it alone may have caused of late years the marked difference. 
At all events there is no good reason why the exact inspired pattern 
should not be followed in all of our mission fields. If we can not 
easily change the unscriptural state of things where it is already 
established, we can at least prevent its spreading into new territo- 
ries ; we can at least save other lands from the injuries which the 
jealous and conflicting interests of the various, separate, independ- 
ent, and struggling Churches so often bring upon the cause among 
us. This much we ought unquestionably to do. But why may not 
the Bible plan be more closely followed in the organization of new 
Churches even among us, not only in the new fields constantly open- 
ing in the West, but also in the older cities? Why may not exist- 
ing Churches together hold and support mission interests in their 
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midst until these interests shall be respectable and strong con- 
gregations ? 

3. Let the providence of God be closely watched for any help it 
may furnish or indicate in our larger cities to facilitate a return to the 
New Testament idea. The Church Unions which have of late years 
sprung into existence among Baptists in several of our larger cities, 
are certainly a proof that their Church polity or usage is defective, 
that it does not meet the pressing necessities of Christ’s cause in the 
large centers of population ; but may they not also be a providential 
hint, as well as God’s appointed means to lead Baptists back to a 
more Scriptural practice? If rightly viewed and rightly managed, 
this very agency may accomplish, without noise and without vio- 
lence, what to many minds has seemed impossible in their Church 
polity or Church usage. 








III—DISCIPLES AND BAPTISTS—WILL THEY UNITE? 


RECENT MOVEMENTS. 


HE recent interchange of fraternal greetings, between the Dis- 
ciples and Baptists of Ohio, has called attention to the ques- 

tion of union between these two religious bodies. At the present 
date it is impossible to predict with certainty what will be the final 
result of all the pleasant words that have been spoken. But it can 
not be denied that the spirit of the bodies toward each other is ad- 
mirable, and that there is rapidly growing up a better understanding 
than has heretofore existed between them. This much is certainly 
worth all that has been done, even if nothing more is accomplished.. 
We are inclined to think, however, that a work so auspiciously 
begun is not likely to be cut short; and especially so since the work 
itself is in the direct line of the tendencies of the age. The ques- 
tion of Christian union is no longer considered the exclusive prop- 
erty of religious enthusiasts, nor is a prophecy concerning its: 
probable realization regarded as of doubtful orthodoxy. It is 


unquestionably true, that the great mass of religious people are 
VoL. III.—22 
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deeply moved by this question, and very many indeed are anxious to 
see Christian union consummated. 

Now we do not think this feeling can be lightly set aside, and 
especially when the obstacles in the way of union are no greater 
than in the case of Baptists and Disciples. Hence, we think there 
is good ground for hope that the two bodies may yet be found fight- 
ing under the one banner on which shall be inscribed “One Lord, 
one Faith, and one Baptism.” 


* 


REASONS FOR UNION, 


We now call attention to some of the reasons for this hope: 

1, There are so many points of vital importance on which the Dis- 
ciples and Baptists already agree. That there are differences we do 
not deny, and that some of these are of great importance we are 
just as free to confess. But we think there is great wisdom in look- 
ing at the points of agreement first. Doubtless many of our differ- 
ences are made to appear greater than they are, simply because we 
give these. the first place, while this should always be reserved for 
matters in which we are agreed. Hence, we think the address of the 
Disciples, at Columbus, in dwelling upon the points of agreement, 
instead of the differences, was wise, and we would be glad to see its 
method very generally adopted. And as these points of agreement 
are so clearly stated in this address, we can not do better than to 
quote what is said: 


“1, The Divine authenticity and authority of the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as a revelation from God to man. 

“2, The Divine authority and sufficiency of the New Testament as a revelation 
of salvation through Jesus Christ, and as a rule of faith and practice for Christians. 

“3. The revelation of God therein in the threefold manifestation of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spririt, in the great work of human redemption. 

“4. The Divinity of Jesus as the Son of God, and his Messianic offices of 
Prophet, Priest, and King, to enlighten us by his teachings, to redeem us by his 
sin-offering, to rule over us by his kingly authority, and guide us to eternal life. 

“5. The mission of the Holy Spirit, to convict the world of sin, righteousness, 
and judgment, and to abide with the saved as a divine Comforter—the earnest of 
the heavenly inheritance. 

“6. The Gospel as the power of God unto salvation to every one who believes. 

“7. The necessity of ‘repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ in order*to admission to baptism, and through baptism to membership in 
the Church of Christ. 
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“8, The immersion of every believing penitent into the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. 

“9. The obligation of all, thus immersed, to walk in all the ordinances and 
commandments of the Lord, that, ‘ being made free from sin, and become servants 
to God, they may have their fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.’ 

“to, The competency of every Church to manage its own affairs, free from the 
ecclesiastical control of associations, synods, conferences, or any outside ecclesias- 
tical powér whatever. 

“11, The desirableness and expediency of union and co-operation among the 
Churches of the saints, for the spread of the Gospel, and for every good work. 

“We agree, then, to love and serve the one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in us all. We accept and own the one Lord Jesus 
Christ, as our only Lord and Savior. We possess the one faith in him as the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, who died for our sins, and was buried, and rose 
again from the dead, and is now made Head of all things for his body, the Church. 
We teach and practice the one immersion—the burial with Christ in immersion of 
all who possess this one faith. “We believe that all believers, thus immersed, are 
members of that one body, in which dwells the one quickening and sanctifying 
Spirit, and common inheritors of the one hope of everlasting life.” 

To this statement the Baptists responded in unequivocal terms. 
They say: 

“We accept the statement of doctrinal views, set forth in the document, as so 
nearly accordant with those for which Baptists are distinguished, as to form a hope- 
ful basis of agreement in the essentials of the common faith, etc.” 

Now, it seems to us it would be difficult to find anywhere in 
Christendom two members of even the same Church, who would 
agree in more essential things than do Baptists and Disciples. 
Surely there is ground here for an earnest and conscientious effort 
to make of the two “one new man, so making peace.” 

2. There are geographical and economical reasons why Baptists 
and Disciples should be one. One of the arguments that politi- 
cians have used with a great deal of success in favor of the union 
of the States is, that the geographical conditions of the country re- 
quire this union. We know the cases are not precisely parallel, and 
yet we can not help feeling that the geographical distribution of 
these respective religious bodies has been a providential affair. The 
Disciples are most numerous in the West, North-West, and South- 
West; the Baptists, most numerous in the extreme North and 
South. The numerical strength of the Disciples lies chiefly in the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska ; while the Baptists number most in the 
Eastern, Middle, and extreme Southern States. Hence, geographic- 
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ally, we see that they supplement each other, and would, if united, 
present the most formidable body of religionists in this country. 

On the score of economy, there are a thousand good reasons that 
might be given—reasons, too, which should not be lightly consid- 
ered, when we remember that means enter so largely into the ques- 
tion of the converting the world. 

3. The moral influence of such a union would simply be incalcu- 
lable. As immersionists the present relations of Baptists and Dis- 
ciples are clearly inconsistent, and we may rest assured the people 
are not slow to discover this fact. The consequence is, our influence 
is largely paralyzed, and the plea which we respectively make for the 
“one Lord, one faith, and one baptism,” is regarded as only ¢heoret- 
ical, while the people demand a fractical demonstration of our religious 
faith. Now, a union between the two bodies would overcome this dif- 
ficulty, and would also do more toward settling the baptismal contro- 
versy than all that has been said or written upon the subject for the 
last fifty years. 

If Protestants must be divided, then let the parties be as few as 
possible. Let the issues between these be stated clearly, and then, 
if we have controversy, it will be about something that is tangible. 
Such an issue would be presented between immersionists and those 
who practice sprinkling and pouring. Let all immersionists unite, 
and all who practice otherwise unite also. This is precisely what we 
would like to see. And when the baptismal controversy is thus nar- 
rowed down, the final result can not remain long in doubt. 

In reply to all this, it may be said that a union of Baptists and 
Disciples is certainly very desirable, but is quite impossible, and 
should not, therefore, be discussed as a probable thing. The reason 
for this view is, that the differences between the two bodies are fun- 
damental, and can not therefore be overcome so far as to make any 
union practical. Now there is evidently much in this view of the 
matter that is worthy of serious consideration. A union that is not 
a union is certainly not desirable. If the two bodies shall come to- 
gether, it must be upon a basis which both will recognize as the 
truth of God. A union of mere expediency would have but a short 
duration, and would perhaps make impossible forever that which is so 
much to be desired. Hence, if the differences between Disciples 
and Baptists are of such vital importance that they can not be com- 
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promised, then it is clear that nothing short of surrender on either 
one side or the other will bring such a union as will give any promise 
of permanency. Just here is the point of difficulty, and until it is 
solved, we need not look for any great practical results to grow out 
of the recent-movements. Can this difficulty be overcome? If so, 
in what way? 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE. 


We now invite attention to some of the points of difference be- 
tween Disciples and Baptists. Those that we shall notice are by no 
means all that might be mentioned, and yet we think it will gener- 
ally be conceded that we have selected the most formidable. 

At the recent State convention of the Disciples of Ohio, held at 
Dayton, the Baptists, through their committee appointed at Columbus 
during the sittings of their last convention, made an elaborate re- 
sponse to the communication which they had received from the Dis- 
ciples. The spirit of this response is certainly every thing that could 
be desired, while the frankness with which it defines the Baptist faith 
must commend it to all who believe in the old proverb that “honesty 
is the best policy.” 

The committee say, that in order that a better understanding may 
be had between the two bodies, they deem it necessary to make a 
simple statement of their faith in reference to those things concern- 
ing which there is supposed to be the widest difference between Bap- 
tists and Disciples. They then give us the following 


DOCTRINAL STATEMENT. 


“ First, with regard to the Holy Spirit and the Word. We believe in the deity 
and the personality of the Holy Spirit. We believe that only the direct agency 
and effectual working of the Holy Spirit in the sinner’s heart can so convince him 
of his sin, or so reveal Christ to him, that he is made willing to forsake sin or to 
rely on Christ for salvation. We believe that the Holy Spirit commonly uses the 
word of truth as his instrument and means in turning the sinner’s heart to God— 
not that all the converting power of the Holy Spirit is in the arguments or motives 
which he presents in the written word, but that there is an influence of the Spirit, 
internal, mighty, efficacious, differing from moral suasion, by which the sinner is 
turned from the love and service of sin, and made a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

“Secondly, with regard to the significance and order of regeneration, conver- 
sion, and baptism. We believe that regeneration is the sovereign act of the Holy 
Spirit, conversion being that same act, viewed from the human side and consicered 
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as the turning of the heart, with all its powers, to God. We consider conversion, 
therefore, to be logically the result and consequence of regeneration. We do not 
identify baptism with regeneration, or consider baptism in any sense the completion 
of the new birth. Rather must the new birth be a completed thing before the be- 
liever has a right to be baptized. Baptism, therefore, is not essential to justifica- 
tion or acceptance with God, nor is it a means of making men children of God, but 
rather a means of showing to the world that they are children of God, and a sign 
that justification and acceptance with God are already accomplished facts. 

“ Thirdly, with regard to the duty and experience of believers who are yet un- 
baptized. We consider that all the emotions and acts of the Christian, except those 
which are dependent upon his formal reception into the outward body of believers, 
are possible to the unbaptized. Prayer, praise, active Christian work for others, are 
his duties ; Christian love and joy, a heart freed from the burden and guilt of sin, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit with all his enlightening, comforting, sanctifying influ- 
ences—in fine, all that belongs essentially to the experience of the Christian—may 
be enjoyed by the believer so soon as he is a believer, whether he be baptized or 
not. These views, however, must not be so construed as to imply that we sanction 
either any unnecessary delay on the part of the believer in submitting to baptism, 
or any disparagement of the ordinance. 

“ Fourthly, with regard to baptism and the remission of sins. We believe bap- 
tism to be not a ritualistic act performed as a means of obtaining the remission of 
sins, but a declarative act indicating that the remission of sins has already taken 
place. Like the Lord’s-Supper, we regard it as symbolic and commemorative 
rather than as a channel of sacramental grace. The inward submission of the 
heart and the inward reception of pardoning grace come first. Baptism is the out- 
ward submission of the believer to Christ, and the outward reception of Christ’s 
sign of renewal, which correspond to the inward submission and the inward recep- 
tion which have gone before. 

“ Fifthly, with regard to tests and proofs of Christian experience. We consider 
that something more than a mere assertion that one believes is necessary before 
he can be admitted to the ordinance of baptism. We hold that more than this is 
required in order to furnish assurance of one’s conversion equal to that which was 
given of old by the confession: ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.’ 
We believe that a Church is properly a society of converted persons, and that all 
who are received into it must for that reason be first required to give credible evi- 
dence of their being converted, not only by a change of outward life, but, also, by 
an inward experience of sincere repentance for sin and of faith in the Lord Jesus 
‘Christ. 

“ Sixthly, with regard to the true basis of Church-fellowship. We believe that 
a Church is a society, with a constitution to which those who compose it must 
submit. We believe that the constitution left us by Christ requires that. every 
Church shall be composed of baptized believers, and that it shall maintain the 
integrity of the truth in its doctrine, its practice, and its government. With these 
views, we can not recognize as regularly constituted Churches, those who in our 
judgment violate the fundamental principles of a Church of Christ. This refusal 
of our recognition, however, is by no means a denial of the Christian character of 
those from whom it is withheld. It is simply a denial of ecclesiastical fellowship, 
and a confining to the Church itself of the ordinances of which the Church has 
been made the keeper.” 
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Let us now examine these points with entire candor. That 
which is given in the first place is 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


And in order that we may understand the exact difference between 
Baptists and Disciples on this subject, it will be necessary to first 
notice carefully the points of agreement between them. We think 
the following pcints will be heartily accepted by both bodies : 

1. The personality of the Holy Spirit. 2. The Holy Spirit as the 
Divine paraclete, the advocate of Christ to convince the world of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. 3. The Holy Spirit as the 
Comforter of Christians, dwelling in the Church. 

Hence, it will be seen that.the question of difference here is nar- 
rowed down to a single point, and that is as to the mode of the Spirit’s 
operation in the conversion of sinners. Both Baptists and Disciples 
hold that conversion, or regeneration, is not effected without the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, but the Disciples teach that the Holy Spirit 


operates through the Word, while the Baptists’ position is that the 


Spirit operates directly upon the sinner's heart, “convincing him of 
sin, and so revealing Christ unto him, that he is made willing to for- 
sake sin and rely on Christ for salvation.” True, the Baptists say 
“that the Holy Spirit commonly uses the word of truth as his in- 
strument and means in turning the sinner’s heart to God,” but they 
claim that this Word is inefficient without an influence of the Spirit, 
“internal, mighty, efficacious, differing from moral suasion, by which 
the sinner is turned from the love and service of sin, and made a 
new creature in Christ Jesus.” 

Now, is’ it possible that two theories, so apparently at variance, 


may at last amount to practically the same thing? We do not so 


affirm, and yet we think that a proper understanding between Bap- 
tists and Disciples on this subject will narrow down the difference 
very considerably. 

Let it again be observed that the difference is one about mode, 
not about fact. Both bodies hold that the Holy Spirit does the work, 
they disagree only as to how it is done. Disciples teach that the 
Holy Spirit dwells in the Church, which is the body of Christ, and 
that it is through the Church that the Holy Spirit operates om the 
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world dy the Gospel. This Gospel “is the power of God unto salva- 
tion,” and needs nothing added to it to make it efficient in the con- 
version of sinners. It receives, therefore, no additional power, per 
sé, from any influence of the Spirit exerted through the Church. 
The Spirit’s work is expended in its methods of using the Gospel. 
To illustrate: the same Gospel may be preached at different times to 
the same people with very different results. At one time the people 
hear with very little concern ; at another, they hear with attention, and 
cry out, “What must we do to be saved?” Now, why is this differ- 
ence? Is it because the Gospel is less efficient at one time than at 
another? Certainly not. What then? Doubtless the difference in 
the circumstances of the individuals would have something to do with 
it. But this would not account for it in every instance. Suppose 
the Church is cold, the preacher cold. Let there be no evidence that 
the Spirit of Christ, in any great measure, is present with those 
who are conducting the meeting, is there then any reasonable hope 
of success? Who does not know that all such meetings are prac- 
tical failures, and that it is only when the Church and the preacher 
are animated with the spirit of Christ that the Gospel is made effica- 
cious in the conversion of sinners. 

Now, what do the Baptists mean when they say that the Holy 
Spirit must give efficiency to the Gospel? Do they mean that the 
Holy Spirit assists the preacher and the Church in properly bringing 
the Gospel before the world? If so, then the apparent difference be- 
tween them and Disciples is of no practical consequence, for this is 
just what the Disciples teach. But if the Baptists insist that the 
Holy Spirit goes over and beyond the Gospel to the sinner's heart, and 
performs a work there that the Gospel is unable to do, when prop- 
erly presented, then the difference is clearly defined and presents at 
once a sharp antagonism between the two bodies. Now, we confess 
we do not clearly understand the Baptists at this point. Some of 
them seem to teach the first view, while others again, evidently with 
much determination, hold to the last. Perhaps Baptists are not agreed 
among themselves as to which is really correct. 

Disciples have never made their view of spiritual influence a test 
of fellowship. They regard it as important only so far as it has bear- 
ings upon methods of laboring for the conversion of sinners ; and 
they have been led into the discussion of the subject mainly because 
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they have found a false philosophy underlying nearly all revival 
methods. They do not believe in either a Word alone or Spirit alone 
theory of conversion. They would not, therefore, say as Baptists do, 
that “the Holy Spirit commonly uses the Word,” etc. They believe 
it is wrong to separate that which God has joined together. And 
since they find in the New Testament that the Spirit and the Word 
are said to do the same things, we should be exceedingly careful not 
to accept a theory which sets aside one of these in a work which the 
Divine record declares is accomplished by both.* 


* The following by Prof. Phelps, of Andover, is quite conclusive : 

“So far as we can know, God never dispenses with the agency of truth in renewing the 
hearts of men. If a question be raised here, it should concern, not the power of God, but 
the facts of his working. So far as any essential doctrine of theology is concerned, it may 
or may not be true that infinite power caz regenerate a soul by other instrumentalities, or 
without the intervention of instrument. For the purposes of a practical faith, it may or may 
not be true that, in the nature of things, regeneration is an act which, apart from the instru- 
mentality of truth, sustains no relation even to omnipotence. Be it so, or be it not, that to 
the Divine mind truth and regeneration—the instrument and the effect—stand in relations of 
necessity immutable and eternal, like the laws of numbers or of diagrams, we need not affirm 
or deny. The theological question, if any exists, is a simple question of fact. Does God 
in the renewal of a human soul ever dispense with truth as the instrument of the change? 

“The answer to this question is not wholly unimportant to consistency of faith. It can 
be given in a few words. It is comprised in two positions, which a moment's reflection 
will establish. 

“One is, that if God does in any instance dispense with truth, as his moral instrument 
in the new birth, the evidence of this fact must be a subject of pure revelation. Experience, 
from the nature of the case, can not prove it. No man can intelligently affirm himself to 
be conscious of a Divine fiat thrilling his nature, making a new man of him, with no instru- 
mental agency or with other instrumentality than that of truth. Divine power in the change 
is, to all consciousness, so blended with the force of truth, in other words, the efficient cause 
so interpenetrates the instrumental cause, that no mind can intelligently separate them. In- 
deed, consciousness gives us no hint of the Divine cause, except through the success of the 
instrument. I can not go back of my own conscious exercises in view of truth, and affirm 
that God has changed my heart by sheer will, independently of truth. It is plainly impossi- 
ble; as absolutely so as that my eye should detect the undulations of sound, or my ear those 
of light. Regeneration, the Divine act, is evidenced to consciousness only by conversion, 
the human change; and this, again, discloses itself only in the response of the soul to truth. 
Experience can go no further back than this ; and if experience can not, observation can not. 
If, then, God has ever wrought the renewal of a soul in such anomalous manner as that im- 
plied in the inquiry before us, the evidence of the fact must be a subject of direct and super- 
natural revelation ; we can £xow it only from the Scriptures. 

“The second position, then, in answer to this inquiry, is that the Scriptures are silent as 
to the occurrence of any such instance in the history of Redemption. They do not explicitly 
deny, but neither do they affirm. They inform us of many instances of regeneration by 
means of truth; and of not one without truth. They proclaim indubitably the aw of di- 
vine working in this phenomenon of human experience ; and they neither by assertion nor 
hint point us to a solitary exception. They record none in the world’s history ; they pre- 
dict none in its future. Here, therefore, argument on this topic may legitimately end. In 
all our positive reasonings upon it we must assume that no such exception exists. In our 
practical uses of the doctrine we must assume that none will exist to the end of time. We 
can not logically found any article of our faith on the hypothetical possibility that the fact is 
otherwise.” — Zhe New Birth, p. 112-115. 
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Let us look a little further into the facts of the case. 

First. Are we born of the Spirit? We are born also of the 
Word. “Born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the Word of God which lives and abides forever.”* 

Second. Are we enlightened by the Spirit? “The entrance of 
thy Word giyeth light.” 

Third. Are we quickened by the Spirit? “Thy Word hath quick- 
ened me.” f 

Fourth. Are we begotten by the Spirit? “Of his own will begat 
he us with the word of truth.”§ 

Fifth. Are we sanctified by the Holy Spirit? “Sanctify them 
through thy truth—thy word is truth.” |] 

Now, how are we to explain these seemingly contradictory state- 
ments? Evidently they can not be explained upon either the Word 
alone or Spirit alone hypothesis. It seems to us the only rational 
explanation is, that the Spirit and the Word co-operate—are both 
present in all these things. The Spirit is in the Word and in the 
Church. It inspired the Word and dwells in the Church. Hence, 
through the Church it uses the Living Word in enlightening, quick- 
ening, regenerating, and sanctifying the world. The Spirit, there- 
fore, may be said to be the agent, while the Word is the zzstrument, 
in the accomplishment of the work of God. And this being true, it 
is easy enough to reconcile the apparent inconsistency of the divine 
writers. When they have the agency principally in mind, they 
ascribe the thing done to the work of the Sfzrzt, but when they have 
the instrument chiefly in mind, then the Word alone is mentioned. 
This we believe to be a satisfactory explanation of these somewhat 
peculiar statements of Scripture, and if this explanation be accepted 
as correct, then the doctrine that the Holy Spirit operates directly 
upon ‘the sinner’s heart—that is, without the instrumentality of the 
Word—is simply a theological fiction, and is entirely without divine 


authority, 
But if the Baptists do not hold to any such doctrine as we have 


ascribed to them, then it is clear they do not teach the same things 
now that they did thirty or forty years ago, and there is, consequently, 
now much-less difficulty between Baptists and Disciples on this ques- 
tion than there was in former years. That they once taught the 


*1 Peter i, 23. + Ps. cxix, 130. Ps. cxix, 50. § Jamesi, 18. || John xvii, 17. 
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most extreme doctrine in reference to the direct work of the Spirit 
$ in conversion, will scarcely be questioned by any one at all acquainted 
f with their history. Every conversion with them was as much a mir- 
acle as the resurrection of Lazarus from the dead. It was purely an 
act of sovereign power—a sort of zrrisistabilis gratia—over which the 
human will had no control. 

If the Baptists do not hold to this view now, they owe it to them- 
selves to say so in explicit language—in language much less equivo- 
y | cal than that which we have quoted from their Dayton address. For, 
it is only because of the supposed prevalence of these extreme views 
that the Disciples have made the mode of spiritual operations a sub- 
ject of any particular importance. 


THE DESIGN OF BAPTISM. 


Passing by all other points in the doctrinal statement of the Bap- 
tists, as only an amplification of their doctrine of spiritual influence, 
we come to their “fourthly,” which treats of baptism and the remis- 
sion of sins. 
aie ol It will scarcely be denied, we think, that this subject presents the 
J most radical difference between Baptists and Disciples. Here is 

where Baptists have thought Disciples are weak, while Disciples 
have just as resolutely maintained that here is where Baptists are. 
weak. Hence the discussion of the design of baptism more than 
any thing else has gendered strife between these two great bodies of 
immersionists. This fact, of itself, ought to suggest the utmost can- 
dor in the investigation of a subject which has for its object a better 
understanding of their respective positions on this much contro- 
verted question. Let us, then, in the spirit of the Master, with the 
} ; simple purpose to know His will, seek to know, if possible, what the 
design of baptism is. And in order that we may the more readily 
understand the real points at issue, we will notice some things con- 
cerning which it is presumed there is no disagreement. 

1. Baptists and Disciples agree in ascribing no regenerative 
power to baptism. That Baptists have sometimes misunderstood 
. 4 Disciples at this point is unquestionable. The reasons for this are, 
first, the different meanings attached to regeneration, and, secondly, 
a want of proper understanding among Baptists as to the true posi- 
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tion of Disciples. The Disciples have never taught in any of their 
writings that what the Baptists understand by regeneration is im- 
parted in baptism. On the contrary, they have contended, just as 
earnestly as Baptists have, for a change of heart before baptism can 
be of any consequence whatever. In fact, they have stated time and 
again that baptism is wholly useless to any person who is destitute 
of its proper antecedents. 

2. Baptists and Disciples agree in requiring repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ as necessary conditions 
precedent to baptism. The time was when Disciples were charged 
with making baptism alone the condition of pardon. But how any 
such impression could have ever gained currency we confess we are 
unable to understand. Surely nothing in their teaching or practice 
would warrant such an idea. And we can not help thinking that 
their earnest and constant protest against infant baptism ought to 
have been presumptive evidence to those unacquainted with them, 
that the charge of attaching undue importance to baptism is not well 
founded. We are glad to say, however, that very few, who lay any 
claim to intelligence and candor, can now be found, who would still 
repeat this stale calumny. 

3. Baptists and Disciples agree in requiring’ every believing pen- 
itent, who seeks for admission into the Church, to be baptized. In 
this respect we are unable to see any difference in the practice of 
the two bodies. Each insists that none but penitent believers are 
proper subjects for baptism. They may differ as to what is necessary 
in order to determine when men are penitent believers. But they 
both hold the same essential fact, that only penitent believers are 
proper subjects for Christian baptism, and that all such should be 
baptized. 

Hence, it will be seen that practically Baptists and Disciples are 
one upon the necessity of baptism, unless it be that Baptists make 
more of it than Disciples do. For, it has always appeared to us that 


the close-communion doctrine of the Baptists logically requires that. 


they should adopt the Disciples’ views on the design of baptism ; 
while the Disciples’ views upon the design of baptism /ogically 
require that they should adopt the Baptists’ doctrine of close com- 
munion, at least so far as it requires that all communicants shall have 
been immersed. To state the matter in another form: it seems to 
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_ could be obtained. Hence, the almost universal practice was to sub- 
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us that the Disciples’ theory of the design of baptism is right and 
the Baptists’ ¢heory is wrong ; while the Baptists’ practice is right and 
the Disciples’ is wrong. We do not mean, however, by this to assert 
that the Disciples encourage what is known as “open communion.” 
We presume that their practice in this respect is generally as care- 
fully guarded as is that of the Baptists. We are speaking only of the 
logical relation of things. 

Now, if the foregoing statements be correct, and we presume no 
one will seriously question them, it may be asked why should there 
be any antagonism on a subject concerning which, so far as practice 
is concerned, there is substantial agreement? We answer: Disciples 
would not make conformity to their view on this subject a condition 
of fellowship ; nevertheless, they regard their view of the matter as 
of the very greatest importance, for the following reasons: 

First. Because it has important bearings on the vexed question 
concerning the action of baptism. The design of every thing deter- 
mines its value. We live in a world of relations, and we should 
never fail to recognize this fact in all our reasoning. Hence, we 
conclude that the only way to restore the primitive action of baptism 
is to contend for the primitive design. For, if baptism is a mere 
form without any meaning, or else such a variable one, as that no one 
can determine with certainty what it is, then the form of it may be 
variable also, since it is scarcely probable that more importance can 
be attached to the sign than to that which is signified. Disciples 
believe that baptism has a definite clearly revealed significance, and 
that we must contend earnestly for this, if we ever expect to see the « 
ordinance universally administered as it was in Apostolic times. 

Second. Disciples believe that a proper understanding of the de- 
sign of baptism will lead to a Scriptural and more uniform practice 
in dealing with the unconverted. In fact, it was what they consid- 
ered to be abuses at this point which first led them to a careful and 
earnest investigation of the relations between baptism and the remis- 
sion of sins. It was seen that when sinners became interested they 
were told to pray for the forgiveness of their sins, as this was sup- 
posed to be the divinely appointed means through which forgiveness 


stitute the “ mourners’ bench” for what was believed to be the place 
of baptism. Disciples do not object to the sinner’s praying, but they 
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object to teaching him that prayer is the means through which he is 
to receive the forgiveness of sins. They prefer the New Testament 
style, which says to every penitent praying Saul: “Why tarriest 
thou? arise and be baptized and wash away your sins, calling on the 
name of the Lord.” 

THE REAL ISSUE, 


Having seen the points of agreement, and why it is Disciples 
deem it important to understand what the design of baptism is, let 
us now notice what is the real difference between Baptists and Dis- 
ciples on this subject. If we understand the matter, the difference 
is simply a chronological one. Baptists teach that the sinner is par- 
doned Jdefore he is baptized ; Disciples teach that he is not pardoned 
until after baptism. In other words, Baptists hold that the penitent 
believer, through the means of prayer, receives forgiveness of sins, 
is regenerated, “receives the gift of the Holy Spirit with ail his en- 
lightening, sanctifying, comforting influences,” and is then baptized 
as an answer to the good conscience which he has obtained—his 
baptism being but “a declarative act, indicating that the remission 
of sins has already taken place.” Disciples hold that a penitent be- 
liever, through the ordinance of baptism, receives forgiveness of sins, 
and that prayer is the appointed means by which he is to receive 
forgiveness, if he shall sin after his baptism. 

Hence it will be seen that Baptists and Disciples hold to precisely 
the same elements in the plan of salvation, only they place these in 
different relations to each other. They both teach that faith, repent- 
ance, baptism, and prayer are essential—they differ only as to the 


relative’ place these shall occupy. The precise point of difference, 


then, is as to the relative position baptism sustains to the remission 
of sins—Disciples placing baptism Jdefore remission, and Baptists 
placing it after remission. 


AN APPEAL TO THE SCRIPTURES. 


We will now notice, briefly, some of the reasons by which Disci- 
ples sustain their view of the matter. 

1. In the commission under which the Apostles were to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, baptism, as a condition of that Gospel, 
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is intimately connected with salvation. Witness the following: 
“Baptizing them into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit ;” “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 
Such language must mean something. We can not suppose for a 
moment, that in these last words of Christ to his Apostles he 
would use terms out of their relative position. These were the most 
important instructions ever given to men, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Savior meant just what he said, and if he did, then 
it is simply certain that baptism antedates remission of sins. 

Let it be observed that when Disciples speak of sa/vation in con- 
nection with baptism, they always mean salvation from sin. They 
do not teach, and never did, that he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved in heaven. They teach that through faith, repentance, 
and baptism the sinner comes to remission of sins, is brought to a 
state of salvation, but whether he shall ever have an abundant en- 
trance into the everlasting kingdom, depends upon how he shall now 
live in this new state. Having risen with Christ he must now seek 
those things which are above. The Divine order is to give attention 
first to those things that are necessary to translate the sinner from 
darkness to light, from the power of Satan to God, that he may receive 
the remission of sins, and then he must press diligently forward 
“toward the mark for the prize of the high calling.” No amount of 
good works can secure his pardon. This is effected only through 
the “washing of regeneration and the renewal of the Holy Spirit.” 
And, on the other hand, ten thousand renewals and baptisms can 
not take him to heaven, unless he shall “work out his salvation 
with fear and trembling.” In other words, the kingdom on earth is 
entered by faith, repentance, and baptism, while the entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom is made by diligently adding to our faith all 
needed Christian graces. Through the first means we reach the for- 
giveness of sins, through the second we develop the life of holiness 
which will enable us to “see the Lord.” 

2. The following passage of Scripture makes it evident that re- 
mission of sins is obtained in the name of Jesus: “To him gave all 
the prophets witness, that through his name, whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins.”"* Notice, it does not read “ who- 
soever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins,” but it is 
* Acts x, 43. 
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Go 


“through his name, whosoever believeth,” etc. Hence the believer 
receives remission of sins only through the name of Fesus. But how 
does he reach the efficacy of this name? We answer, by baptism. 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” “Repent, and be 
baptized, every one of you, zz the name of Fesus Christ,” etc., for 
“through his name, whosoever believeth on him shall receive remis- 


sion of sins.” 


THE CASE OF THE PENTECOSTIANS. 


In perfect harmony with the foregoing is Peter’s answer to the in- 
quiring Pentecostians: “Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Spirit."* We do not now stop to deal with 
verbal criticisms. It would be easy enough to show that the weight 
of scholarly testimony is decidedly in favor of the meaning which 
Disciples usually give to “es” in the passage. That it expresses the 
terminus ad quem, or the end to be obtained, we think is unquestion- 
able. And if so, it is simply certain that it may be properly ren- 
dered “in order to.” But we do not choose to risk the exegesis of 
this passage upon mere verbal criticism. In order to understand its 
meaning, we must take into consideration the entire context. Let us 
notice a few facts: 

“irst. Repentance and remission of sins were to be preached to 
all nations, “beginning at Jerusalem.” 

Second. The Apostles were to “tarry at Jerusalem until they 
were endued with power from on high”—until they had received the 
promise! Holy Spirit. 

Third. On the day of Pentecost this Holy Spirit was poured out 
upon them. 

Fourth. Under the inspiration of this Spirit, Peter preached the 
Gospel to the people, and they, having heard what he preached, were 
pierced to the heart, and cried out, “Men and brethren, what must 
we do?” 

Fifth. In answer to them, Peter said: “ Repent, and be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins, and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” - 


* Acts xi, 38. 
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Sixth. With many other words he exhorted them to save them- 
selves from that untoward generation. 

Seventh. “They that gladly received the Word were baptized, 
and the same day were added unto them about three thousand souls.” 

Now, how does Peter’s response to the inquiry made by these 
convicted Pentecostians stand related to the other facts? 

It should be remembered that the occasion was one of great sig- 
nificance. It was the “beginning at Jerusalem.” It is the place from 
which, according to prophecy, the word of the Lord was to go forth. 
It is the precise time fixed by the Savior himself—the time when 
the Apostles were endued with power from on high. Peter, to whom 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven had been given by Christ him- 
self, is the person who speaks. All these facts make it evident that 
whatever is said or done here will be authoritative for all time to 
come, and must, therefore, be accepted as having more than ordinary 
weight in settling the question under consideration. We are not 
looking at a single fact, word, or sentence, but we have a wonderful 
history before us—a history embracing a series of facts, which, when 
taken in their logical connection, will scarcely fail to settle any ques- 
tion relating to the Divine plan for the salvation of sinners, 

Now let us put the facts together in their logical relation: Peter, 
being filled with the Holy Spirit, preached the Gospel to the people. 
This required that he should declare at least three things: 1. That 
men are sinners; 2. That Jesus is the Savior of sinners; 3. How 
this Savior saves these sinners. 

The facts of the Gospel embrace the death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ—how he died for our sins according to the Scriptures—. 
was buried and rose again the third day, according tothe Scriptures.. 
Notice: it is not simply the death of Christ, but the death of Christ 
for our sins, that constitutes one of the facts of the Gospel. Hence,. 
in preaching this, Peter called the attention of the people to their 
sinful state, and at the same time directed them to Jesus as their 
only Savior—that he, whom they had taken, and with wicked hands. 
crucified and slain, had been raised from the dead, and was then 
“both Lord and Christ.” Now when they heard what Peter said,. 
: they were pierced in their hearts—that is, they were convicted of sin. 
and believed in Christ as their Savior. In this state of mind they 
asked what they must do to get rid of their sins and secure the favor 

VoL. III.—23 
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of Christ whom they had wickedly crucified. Peter told them to “re- 
pent and be baptized.” But why tell them to repent and be bap- 
tized? Evidently because they want to know what to do. It was 
not necessary, therefore, to tell them that they were sinners. Nor 
did they neéd to be convinced that Jesus was their Savior. Hence, 
it was not necessary to tell them that either. But what they wanted 
to know was how that Savior would save them—that is, what they 
must do that they might be relieved of their conscious guilt and 
secure the favor of the Lord Jesus Christ. Now, whatever Peter 
told them to do is just what was necessary to reach the end desired, 
the Zerminus ad quem. One thing desired was the remission of sins, 
And as he told them to repent and be baptized, we conclude without 
any reference to the meaning of ec, that baptism is a condition 
upon which this remission of sins was suspended. 

In still further confirmation of this conclusion, notice the follow- 
ing relation of things: 

First. The preaching of the remission of sins was to begin at 
Jerusalem. 

Second. Remission of sins to believers was to be obtained through 
the name of Jesus. 

Third. Peter told the Pentecostians to be baptized in the name 
of Jesus for the remission of sins. 

Hence, it will be seen that at the very place where remission of 
sins was to be preached, Peter explains how it is that, through the 
name of Fesus, believing penitents are pardoned. We do not wonder 
now that Christ should have said, “ He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.” 


THE APOSTOLIC PRACTICE, 


By a close examination of cases of conversion recorded inghe book 
of Acts, it will be found that the subsequent practice and teaching 
of the Apostles and Evangelists are in perfect harmony with what 
was said and done at Pentecost. Philip went down to Samaria and 
preached Christ to the people, and “ when they believed Philip preach- 
ing the things concerning the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ they were baptized, both men and women.” Philip 
preached also to the Ethiopian Eunuch, and when they had come to 
“a certain water,” and the Eunuch had made the proper confession, 
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Philip immediately baptized him. When Ananias found the peni- 
tent, believing Saul at Damascus, he urges him to “arise and be 
baptized and wash away his sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” 
The Philippian jailer had the word of the Lord preached unto him 
and all that were in his house, and when he believed, the same hour 
of the night, he and all his straightway were baptized. 

Now, if these cases do not furnish evidence in proof of the in- 
terpretation we have placed upon the events at Pentecost, then we 
confess it would be difficult to prove any thing with reference to the 
conditions of the Gospel. 

These facts present the following order: 

First. The Gospel was preached. 

Second. The people believed. 

Third. They were baptized. 

Hence, we have a right to say that they were pardoned, for “he 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” or pardoned. 


THE TEACHING OF THE EPISTLES. 


It seems to us that there are many passages in the letters of the 
Apostles to the Churches which are meaningless, if remission of sins 
is obtained before baptism. The following are only a few of those 
that might be mentioned: “According to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit.”* 
“Wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved by water. The like 
figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us—not the put- 
ting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science towards God.” “Christ also loved the Church and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing 
of water by the Word.”} 

Now, if baptism be not in some way connected with the remis- 
sion of sins or salvation, we do not see how it is possible to under- 
stand these passages. We do not propose at present to enter upon 
any thing like an exegesis of these quotations. We think it would 
be easy to show that the third item of the Baptists’ deliverance at 
Dayton makes it quite possible to entirely dispense with these Script- 
ures, Hence, we do not think that any exegesis is necessary, and 


* Titus iii, 5. t1 Peter iii, 20, 21. t1 Cor. vi, 21. 
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especially, if it is an attempt to bring out a meaning that will corre- 
spond with Baptists’ views. 

We have now presented as far as we think necessary the grounds 
relied upon by the Disciples for their teaching in reference to the 
design of baptism. It has not been so much our purpose to discuss 
the points at issue between them and Baptists as to clearly state 
these points. We hope that what we have said will help to a better 
mutual understanding. However, before we dismiss the subject we 
beg leave to notice a few things in order to avoid misapprehension. 


EXPLANATORY. 


When Disciples say that “baptism is for the remission of sins,” 
they do not mean that it procures remission. They believe as the 
Scriptures teach, that the blood of Christ cleanses from all sin. But 
what they mean is that baptism is the ordinance by which the sin- 
ner comes to the efficacious power of Christ’s blood. That is, it is 
by baptism, as a means, that the sinner is brought into contact with 
the procuring cause of salvation, and has thereby verified unto him 
the promise of the forgiveness of sins. Surely Naaman was right 
when he intifnated that there was no virtue in the waters of Jordan 
for the cleansing of leprosy, and yet had he not obeyed the command 
of the prophet to wash seven times, he would not have been 
cleansed. God is a God of order, not of confusion. We see evi- 
dences of this in nature as well as in grace. We can not hope to en- 
joy the blessings of ‘God unless we accept the conditions upon 
which these blessings are suspended. We are commanded to pray 


for our daily bread, and yet no one would expect a very bountiful. 


supply of this “staff of life” without using the appointed means by 
which bread is made. No one would suppose that there is any act- 
ual virtue, ex opere operato—that is, from intrinsic merit—in the means 
to be used under the Jewish dispensation as a satisfaction for the 
violation of law, and yet every thing commanded to be done had to 
be faithfully done before pardon was received. Just so is it in ref- 
erence to baptism. It does not procure our pardon. It has no in- 
trinsic merit in itself to take away sin. But it is the means ap- 
pointed by God by which the promise of forgiveness is realized. 
Again, when the Disciples say that baptism is for the remission 
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of sins, they do not mean to affirm that the remission of sins is im- 
possible without baptism. With God all things are possible. What 
he may do outside of what he has revealed to us, they do not pre- 
tend to say. They simply say that as revealed things only belong to 
us and to our children, we should leave those things not revealed to 
“Him who doeth all things well.” Disciples teach that all the con- 
ditions of the Gospel are necessary, in order to meet the require- 
ments of the revealed will of God.. That there may be circum- 
stances under which men will be saved who do not obey some one of 
these conditions, or even any of them, they do not deny. But what 
they claim is that these exceptions must not take the place of the 
rule, They claim that in the general rule baptism is a condition of 
pardon, and as such they are not willing to see it reduced to a non- 
essential, or to an essentially meaningless thing. 

It should also be observed that in holding the views they do on 
the design of baptism the Disciples are not peculiar. Whoever is 
acquainted with the history of the Christian religion, knows well 
enough that the reduction of baptism to the position which it to- 
day occupies among many of the so-called evangelical Churches is 
altogether a modern idea, and had no place in primitive, ancient or 
medizeval Christianity. We do not deny that many extreme views 
have been held on the supposed efficacy of baptism. But all error 
has generally a sub-basis of truth, and it is neither wisdom nor policy 
to reject the truth because it is sometimes perverted. 

We are glad to know that even in modern times the Disciples do 
not stand alone on this subject. Many of the best thinkers of this 
age heartily adopt their position. Even among Baptists there is 
quite a long list of distinguished names, whose writings are in per- 
fect harmony with the doctrine of remission as held by Disciples. 
These are certainly encouraging facts in any view of the union 
movement ; and may we not hope that the thoroughness of modern 
criticism will yet lead to a better understanding of the whole sub- 
ject of baptism among all who love truth better than the mere in- 


terests of party? 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


The fifth item in the Baptists’ doctrinal summary introduces a 
subject which, at first view, has some significance as presenting a 
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difference between Baptists and Disciples. Upon further investiga- 
tion, however, it will, we think, be seen to contain little, if any, 
more than what is found in the questions relating to spiritual influ- 
ence and the design of baptism. But no matter how this is, we are 
certain that there is nothing in it as a barrier to union that may 
not be readily overcome, when both bodies shall have the proper 
spirit of investigation. 

Let us look at the matter for a moment. The Baptists require 
of candidates prior to their baptism the relation of what they call “a 
Christian experience.” They regard this as necessary to protect the 
Church from impostors. The Disciples require only an expression 
of hearty faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of the living 
God. Now, were we disposed to discuss the question, we would 
like to make a few inquiries of our Baptist brethren. We would ask: 

1. Are the Baptist Churches generally more pious, more self- 
sacrificing, more active in the Lord’s cause, than are the Churches 
of the Disciples? If not, then what do saptists gain by their ertra 
“Christian experience,” which they require of candidates for baptism ? 

2. Do the Baptists get this “Christian experience” idea from 
Apostolic precept or example? Or is it a mere human expediency ? 
If they answer by saying they have Divine authority for their prac- 
tice, then we beg for the chapter and verse. If, however, they claim 
that it is only a wise expedient, then we ask, why did not Christ 
or his Apostles introduce it while they were giving instructions “in 
all things” necessary to “life and godliness?” We hope our Baptist 
brethren will consider the fact that a “thus saith the Lord,” for our 
methods of introducing people into the Church, is of far more value 
than thé traditions of the fathers. 


RECAPITULATORY., 


Let us now briefly sum up the state of the case as far as the 
facts will at present justify : 

First. There are strong and weighty reasons, growing out of the 
relations to religious society in general, why Baptists and Disciples 
should be one. As a mere question of evangelical power the subject 
of union between the two bodies is worthy of very grave consideration. 

Second. The points of agreement between the two bodies em- 
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brace nearly all of the essential facts of the Christian religion. 
Just here is the most hopeful basis for future action. Let the two 
bodies keep prominent the great matters concerning which they are 
one, and, in our judgment, it will not be very long before the differ- 
ences may be practically adjusted. 

Third. We have already seen that the differences are, for the 
most part, merely ¢heories about modes, and ought to have no very 
great practical bearing in determining the question of union between 
the two bodies. The full force of this remark may not be felt un- 
less we look again at the two subjects concerning which there is 
supposed to be the most irreconcilable difference. We refer to the 
doctrine of spiritual influence and the design of baptism. The real 
difference here does not practically compromise any fact. Suppose 
that one body does believe that in the conversion of sinners the 
Holy Spirit operates only through the truth, and the other believes it 
sometimes operates without the truth, is not this difference one con- 
cerning mode? Do not both accept the essential fact, that is, that 
the Spirit operates? Why, then, must they quarrel about the phi- 
losophy of the thing? We do not say that the philosophy is entirely 
unimportant, but we do say that it should not be made a test of 
Christian fellowship. 

Again: Suppose that one does believe that baptism comes defore 
pardon, and the other after pardon. Do not both insist upon the 
baptism, nevertheless? This is the essential matter, however im- 
portant the other may be in its bearings upon methods of work. 
Then let us contend earnestly for all that is essential to the faith 
once delivered to the saints, but in reference to theories or modes, 
let us receive each other without regard to differences of opinion. 
Concerning questions of this kind, members of the same Church will 
often differ as widely as members of different Churches. In essen- 
tials, let there be unity ; in circumstantials, liberty ; and in all things 
charity. When this shall be the motto of every Disciple and Bap- 
tist, the question of union between the two bodies will have already 
been practically solved. 
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IV.—* CLASSIC BAPTISM.” 
II. 


An Inquiry into the Meaning of the Word Barti{o as Determined by the Usage of 
Classical Greek Writers. By JAMES W. DALE, D. D., Pastor of the Media 
Presbyterian Church. Fourth Edition. Philadelphia: Wm. Rutter & Co. 


EFORE we pass to the farther examination of Dr. Dale’s Greek 

criticisms, we will let the reader see how some of “the Latin 
fathers” understood the words which he criticises. We begin with 
Tertullian, who was born about the year of our Lord 150—about 
fifty years after the death of the last Apostle. He was a Presbyter in 
Carthage. 

In the 47th chapter of his writing “On the Resurrection of the 
Body,” he quotes Rom. vi, 3, thus: “ An ignoratis quod quicunque in 
Christum Jesum tincti sumus, in mortem ejus tincti sumus?” The 
common English version reads this passage thus: “ Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptized into Christ Jesus, were baptized into 
his death?” Here ¢imgo is used, by this Latin father, as equivalent 
to the Greek (fazr:{w), the word used by the Apostle for baptize. Dr. 
Dale says that “the usage of fazrw [dapto] and [tingo] is as nearly 
identical, under every phase, as the usage of two words in different 
languages could well be.” Page 174. Where, then, is that very 
marked difference between (fazrw) bapto and (fanrefw) baptizo, for 
which the Doctor so constantly and so dogmatically contends? 

He defines dapto (fazzw), to dip, and*tzngo, to dip; and this Latin 
father translates (faxz:%w) baptizo by. tingo, to dip; therefore daptizo 
must mean to dip. Only a few lines below, and speaking on the same 
topic, this father says: “Per simulacrum enim morimur in baptismate, 
sed per veritatem resurgimus in carne sicut et Cristus”—* For by an 
image we die in baptism; but we truly rise in ‘the flesh, as did 
also Christ.” According to Tertullian ¢2zgo results in “ baptismate,” 
baptism, and this is an image of death ; and Paul says, “ Therefore 
we are buried with him by baptism.” 

In his writings against Praxeas, chapter 26, referring to Matt. 
xxviii, 19, he says, “Zt novissime ut tingerent in patrem et filium et 
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spiritum sanctum”—“ And last of all, commanding that they should 
immerse into Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

Speaking on the Soldier’s Crown, chapter 3, he says, “ Dehinc 
ter mergitamur, amplius aliquid respondentes quam Dominus in evan- 
gelico determinavit”—“Then we are three times immersed, answer- 
ing somewhat more than the Lord prescribed in the Gospel.” 

He says again, On Public Shows, chapter 4: “Cum aquam in- 
gresst Christianam fidem in legis sue verba profitemur”—*“ When, 
entering into the water, we profess the Christian faith in words of 
his own law.” 

The same author On Baptism, chapter 7, says: “Quomodo et 
tpsius baptismi carnalis actus, quod in aqua mergimur, spiritalis ef- 
fectus, quod delictis liberamur”—“As of baptism itself there is a 
bodily act, that we are (mergimur) immersed in water, a spiritual 
effect, that we are freed from sins.” 

In all these cases, except the last, Tertullian uses ¢zugo, for the 
Greek baptizo, as we use baptize. Now, if, as Dr. Dale affirms, and 
re-affirms to tediousness, Japfo and tingo are equivalents, then dapto 
and daftizo are, as respects baptism, equivalents. 

Dr. Dale makes dapto equal to ¢zugo, and Tertullian makes daptizo 
equal to ¢éugo; and things which are equal to the same thing, are 
equal to each other. The truth is that dapto and daptizo, primary, 
are equivalents—both mean to immerse. Neither of them means, 
necessarily, either a brief or permanent immersion. 

In the last quotation from Tertullian, he uses mergo for tincto. 
Mergo means “to put under water, to dip, plunge, sink, immerse, over- 
whelm.” —Leverett’s Lex. Dr. Dale translates it uniformly, “ merse.” 
This word is not found, in its simple form, in any of our approved 

_dictionaries. Submersed is approved, and means, “being or growing 
under water,” swab meaning under, and “mersion to plunge.” Sub- 
mersion means, “1. Act of submerging; 2. State of being put under 
water or other fluid."— Webster. Submersion meaning “the act of 
submerging,” it is well to consider the meaning of submerge, from sud, 
under, and mergere, to plunge ; merge, from mergere, for mergo, is ap- 
proved by our dictionaries, instead of “merse.” This word means “to 
immerse, to sink,” intransitively, “to be sunk or swallowed up.”— 
Webster. All this agrees well with Paul’s words “ buried in baptism,” 
but is totally irreconcilable with sprinkle, pour, wash, cleanse, purify, 
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dedicate, seal ; and all the other substitutes employed for the purpose 
of mystifying God’s sacred truth. 

Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who was born about the year of our 
Lord 340, in his work On the Sacraments, book 2, chapter 7, says: 
“ Interrogatus es: Credis in Deum Patrem omnipotentem? Dixisti: 
Credo, et mersisti, hoc est, sepultus es”—“Thou wast asked: Dost 
thou believe in God the Father Almighty? Thou saidst, I believe ; 
and thou didst sink down, that is, was buried.” What folly to try to 
evade the force of such evidence! Again the same author says: 
“ Hlesterno die de fonte disputavimus, cujus species veluti quedam 
sepulchri forma est; in quem, credentes in Patrem et Filium et 
Spiritum sanctum, recipimur et demergimur et sergimus, hoc est 
resuscitamur”—“ Yesterday we discoursed respecting the font, whose 
appearance is, as it were, a form of sepulcher ; into which, believing 
in Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, we are received and submerged 
and rise, that is, are restored to life.” We have now ¢ingo, mergo, 
and submergo, all used for daptizo, and so explained as to mean a 
burial or immersion. 

This same author says, in the same work, book 3, chapter I, 2: 
“Ergo resurrectio quid est, nist guando de morte ad vitam resurgimus. 
Sic ergo et in baptismate, guoniam similitudo mortis est, sine dubio 
dum mergis et resurgis, simtlitudo fit resurrectionis’—*“ What then is 
a resurrection, except when we rise again from death to life? So, 
then, also in baptism, since there is a similitude of death, without 
doubt, whilst thou dost sink down and rise again, there is a similitude 
of the resurrection.” In baptism, then, there is a sinking down and 
rising again. 

These passages are sufficient to dispose of all the strange criti- 


cisms of the Doctor. Neither dapto nor daptizo, in Greek, nor tingo , 


nor mergo, in Latin, in the active voice, ever expresses condition 
or continuance, or discontinuance, much or little force, sanctifying, 
cleansing, purifying, dedicating, or sealing. These ideas are not in 
the meaning of those words, nor are they implied by them. The 
fact that ¢imgo, to dip, mergo, to immerse, and submergo, to dip or 
plunge under, are used for daptizo, to baptize, is proof irresistible 
that the latter means immerse; for whatever is dipped or plunged 
under is immersed. Purifying, cleansing, consecrating, dedicating, 
pouring, sprinkling, and touching with wet fingers, are entirely 
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foreign to the meaning of the Greek verb, daptizo, to immerse. This 
is proved by philology and Church history. 

Sprinkling and pouring are mere substitutes for baptism, origt- 
nated by the Roman Catholic Church, and are traditions which make 
void the law of God, and should, therefore, be renounced, and forever 
repudiated by all Protestants. 

That nondescript baptism for which Dr. Dale contends, is nowhere 
to be found in the Scriptures, but is contrary to the plain teaching 
of Revelation. The Greek words for sprinkle, pour, wash, purify, 
dedicate, wet, moisten, and bedew, are never used for baptize. They 
are kept as distinct from each other, and from baptize, as are any 
other words in any language. 

Sprinkle is never used for pour, pour for wash, wash for purify, 
purify for dedicate, nor dedicate for wet. 

Pour is never used for wash, for purify, for dedicate, for wet, 
moisten, or bedew, nor for sprinkle. 

Wash is never used for sprinkle, pour, purify, dedicate, wet, 
moisten, or bedew. 

Purify does not mean sprinkle, pour, wash, dedicate, wet, moisten, 
nor bedew. : 

Dedicate does not mean sprinkle, pour, wash, purify, wet, etc. 
Each of these words has its own proper and peculiar meaning; and 
so has baptize. Dr. Dale seems to have entirely lost sight of 
this fact. 

If baptize means to sprinkle, sprinkle means to baptize; if bap- 
tize means to pour, pour means to baptize; and if sprinkle and 
pour both mean to baptize, they both mean the same thing. Who 
does not know that this is not true? 

If baptize means to purify, purify. means to baptize; and if bap- 
tize means to dedicate, dedicate means to baptize; and if purify and 
dedicate both mean to baptize, they both mean the same thing. 
Who believes this ? 

If baptize means to sprinkle, pour, purify, and dedicate, then all 
these words mean to baptize. And if they all mean to baptize, then 
they all mean the same thing. What mystification is necessary to 
support Papistical baptism, or rather Papistical substitution! Prot- 
estants! leave this illegitimate child to the care of the “Sisters of 
Charity.” They, and they only, are fit to nurse it. “A wet nurse” 
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is not good for it. Zhe Doctor has done all he can for it, and from 
the above diagnosis, the prognosis is most unfavorable. The infant 
[baptism] must die. Indeed, the Protestants have very generally 
abandoned sprinkling. Sprinkling signifies, “Act of scattering in 
small drops or particles."— Webster. They contend for sprinkling 
but do not practice it. If they would let the water drop from the 
ends of their fingers, that would not be “scattering.” It would be 
dropping. Scatter means, “1. To strew about. 2, To cause to sepa- 
rate in different directions.”— Wedster. Our friends, so far as I know, 
only moisten their fingers and lay them on the candidate’s forehead. 
This is not pouring, nor sprinkling. It is not even dropping. No 
one word, either in Greek, Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, or Italian, will express what they do, while they advocate 
sprinkling and pouring. If they let the water drop from their fin- 
gers on the candidate, they might say, I drop you, etc. If they 
scattered the water in small drops, they might say, I sprinkle you. 
If they poured the water, that is, caused it “to flow in a stream,” they 
might say, I pour you, etc. It would be much better, in these cases, 
to say, I drop water on you—I sprinkle water on you—I pour water 
on you. But they do neither. They put wet fingers on the person. 
They should, therefore, say, I put wet fingers on you, and interpret 
John iii, 22, 23: “After these things came Jesus and his disciples 
into the land of Judea; and there he tarried with them, and” put 
wet fingers on. “And John, also, was” putting wet fingers on “in 
fEnon, near to Salim, because there was much water there; and 
they came and” had wet fingers put on them. The Doctor knows 
that it.does no injustice to any man to substitute for baptism what 
he practices for baptism. To substitute what he does not practice 
for baptism is unjust and mean, alike unworthy of the logician, the 
Christian, and the gentleman. 

Having disposed of brother Dale’s criticisms on English and 
Latin words principally in the January number of this Quarterly, 
there was but little left, on these topics, for this number. Owing to 
the want of scientific arrangement, and to the very many repetitions 
in “Classic Baptism,” I have been led to pay a little attention to 
his Greek criticisms, which I now propose to examine more in detail, 
and will notice his definition of 
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Baxtw—BAPTO. 


He says that dapto, “1. Puts its object into a simple fluid ele- 
ment, and withdraws it promptly.” 1 admit that the word means to 
immerse or put “into a fluid element ;” but I deny that to “ withdraw 
it promptly” is a part of the meaning of the word. On pages 139 
and 140 the Doctor has quoted fourteen passages from the classics 
as examples of the primary meaning of dapto, which he defines, “to 
In not one of these passages does the word express the 


dip.” 
withdrawal, 

1. Xrégavov eis pbpov Badvas, which he translates “dipping the crown 
into ointment.” Sapsas here puts the crown (es) z#¢o the ointment, 
but does not take it out. LEzis leaves it in. It requires (zx) e& to take 
it out. Bapsas here means zmmersing, and nothing more. It is ex- 
actly equivalent to daptizo in sense and regimen. Both words are 
connected with the same preposition ezs. See daptizo, I immerse, in 
Mark i, 9, “and were baptized of John [ezs] into the Jordan.” So 
also, Matt. iii, 11, baptize you es, zzto repentance. So also, baptize 
eis the name, e#s Jesus Christ, e¢s one body. 

2. EveRayisy eis tov abtig tH x0de, which the Doctor translates, “ Dipped 
its feet into the wax.” 7s here also leaves the feet in the wax. Z% 
is required to take them out. LExebapsen here means immerse. Noth- 


ing is said of taking out. 

3. Tod’ euBigw ragdv. This brother Dale translates, “I will dip—in, 
the torch, having taken it.” The reader will observe that ezs is not 
used here, its office being filled by the prefix, (eu) em,to dapto; this 
being the euphonic ev, in. Here, again, nothing is said concerning 
taking out. The sense is, I will immerse the torch. 

4. Bagat yap 02%,xa tét dvw Edxdoat. The Doctor translates this, “It 
is necessary to dip and then to draw up.” Here the taking out is 
mentioned as distinct from the dipping, and it is, therefore, no part 
of dapsai to immerse. 

5. Es Sdare xpwoooy 2Bave. “He dipped the vessel into water,” is 


_ the Doctor’s own translation, without the least intimation that it was 


withdrawn “ promptly.” 

6. Eis tag nhevpas Bagas thy atypxyv. Brother Dale translates this, 
“ Dipping the spear into the breast.” Immerse, or plunge, is better 
here than “dip,” which suggests an immersion and withdrawal, ‘and 
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no withdrawal is mentioned in the text. There is no ek here to cancel 
the e/s; no “out of” to restore the spear to the place which it occu- 
pied before dapsas put it zxzo the breast. 

7. Katvaisyap ..... éfagyev. The Doctor translates this garbled 
passage, “Ifa vessel. .... dipped.” What does this prove? The 
quotation is perfectly insentensic—without sense. If a vessel im- 
merses, or runs under the water in the time of a hard blow, in conse- 
quence of too much sail, it will come up again if the sail be taken in. 
This shows clearly that the verb dapto does not include the idea of 
prompt withdrawal. The plunging, or immersing, and the rising or 
coming up, are two distinct things. 

8. The fourth example was overlooked, and I insert it here. 
els xnpov Bageré tts. “If any one should dip into wax.” Bapseie can 
not mean dip here, because “dip” means, to immerse, or “plunge 
into a liquid and withdraw again,” and there is no intimation of any 
withdrawal. An immersion into wax is the extent of what is said, so 
far as dapseie is concerned. 

Q. Bagas eveyxe dadpo navtiag dads. “ Dipping it, bring hither of the 
salt sea.” This quotation proves nothing. There is not enough to 
prove any thing relative to the meaning of dapfo. But taking it in 
connection with what follows, it only means this, namely, 

10. Baztetw eer? to yaddy tt ets Bdwp. Translated by Dr. Dale, “To dip 
is to let something down into water or some other fluid.” This can not 
be the correct translation of daptein, the infinitive of dapto, because 
“to dip” means not only “to let something down into water,” but it 
also means to take it out. But daptecx only means “to let something 
down into water.” This entirely disproves Dr. Dale’s assertion that 
bapto demands a momentary continuance and a speedy “ withdrawal.” 
This is an authoritative definition. Scholium, Hecuba, 608. 

II. O0d08 els neptppavtyptor ’epBdzte. “Not to dip—into the perir- 
ranterium "—Dr. Dale’s version. This perriranterion is formed from 
peri (rep), around, and (fayriw) hrantizo, to sprinkle. It is defined, 
“a utensil for besprinkling, especially, a kind of whisk for besprinkling 
water at sacrifices, etc. Latin, aspergillum ; also, a vessel for lustral 
water.’ Embaptein means, to immerse in, not to withdraw promptly, 
as Dr. Dale affirms. The ets perirranterion, into a vessel for lustral 
water, designates the thing into which the immersion is referred, as 
also baptism is zz¢o repentance, izto the name, zxztfo one body, and 
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into Christ, etc. The word embaptein, and eis, express the simple 
meaning of immersing into. This is also conclusive against the Doc- 
tor’s theory of dapto, as differing from daptizo. 

12. His twelfth and fourteenth passages are figurative uses of 
bapto, founded on the fact that something is taken out “by zmmers- 
ing and withdrawing a receptacle.”—-Wed, Hence, Liddell and Scott 
define dapto, “ 3, to fill by dipping in,” and baptizo, “to draw water.” 
The immersion of the “receptacle” is, by a well-known figure, trans- 
ferred to the thing taken out. If the receptacle was filled by sprink- 
ling, or pouring water into it, no one would think of calling it dipping. 
This fact renders the primary meaning of the word more clear and 
emphatic. People always think of the immersion of the “dipper” or 
“ladle,” or vessel when they speak of dipping honey, water, etc.; 
otherwise they would not use the word dip, but some other word, 
the sense of which would suggest the way in which these things 
were procured. The Doctor would have come nearer the exact sense 
of the dative here, if he had translated, dipped honey zz a pitcher, 
and pleasure zz foreign yessels. These things are not dipped outside 
of and along with, but zz the receptacle. The same thing may be 
said relative to many other cases where the dative without a preposi- 
tion is rendered with. 

13. Ets oxhdyyv éytdvnz abdtéyetp Badges Eigos. The Doctor translates 
this, “Will dip the sword into the viper’s bowels.” Why does he 
translate this dip? Thrust, or plunge, would be much better. There 
is no intimation that the sword would be withdrawn. The simple 
idea is, that the sword would be immersed in the bowels of the viper, 
an idea which we generally express in our idiom either by thrust or 
plunge. It is very bad English, and bad Greek too, to say dipped a 
sword into the bowels. It is even absurd. 

The Doctor’s theory is now disproved by his own witnesses. I 
am sorry that so many Pedobaptist scholars did so hastily approve, 
and even eulogize “Cxiassic Baptism.” It is discreditable to their 
scholarship. These brethren ought to have been more careful and 
critical. They have even sanctioned Dr. Dale’s translation of dapto 
by to wet; and his absurd statement that dapto has four primary 
meanings, namely, to dip, to wet, to moisten, to wash. Now, if we 
should admit that Japzo had all these meanings (which we dispute), 
we could not call all of them primary, for they can not all be first 
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meanings. Taking them in the order in which Dr. Dale has placed 
them, to dip is the first meaning; to wet, the second; to moisten, 
the third; and to wash, the fourth. The second, third, and fourth 
can not be primary. “Primary” is from the Latin primarius, from 
primus, first. How can the second, third, or fourth be the first ? 


TO WET. 


The Doctor gives only one instance in which he thinks that dapzo 
means to wet. Itis this: Bagas xothyny tiy yetpa zpocpatvet ti» dtxaotyptay. 
This he translates, “ Wetting the hollow of his hand he sprinkles the 
judgment-seat.” Why did he depart from his first definition of dapto 
in this case? Is there any reason, philological? or is the reason theo- 
logical? There is not the slightest philological reason. He was 
influenced entirely by his Papistical baptismal theory. Who can see 
any connection between merely wetting the hollow of one’s hand and 
sprinkling? What has the former to do with the latter? By the 
laws of language dapsas was preparatory to prosrainet. Why moisten 
the Zol//ow of the hand to prepare for sprinkling? Why not baptize, 
or. immerse the fingers, as our sprinkling brethren do? 

There never was greater violence done to the meaning of any 
word than is done to dapsas in this case. It is one of the plainest 
instances of perversion that the history of translation can produce. 
There is no apology nor excuse for it. The case is plainly this: The 
hand was so held as to form a “hollow,” and then immersed in the 
fluid. This filled the “hollow” and furnished the means of sprinkling 
upon the judgment-seat, by just such a movement as is made in 
sprinkling garments preparatory to ironing them. The passage 
should be translated, “Immersing the hollow of the hand, he be- 
sprinkled (xpospatvo, from xpés and fat) the judgment-seat.” There 
would have been much more reason for translating the passage, “ Im- 
mersing the hollow of the hand, he moistened the judgment-seat.” 
But’the Doctor makes less fluid necessary for the “ demand” of dapto 
than for fraino. According to his rendering, enough to moisten is 
all that the former requires; but raino “demands” sufficient to 
scatter, as sprinkle means to scatter in drops or particles. I repeat, 
no person, by simply moistening the hand, can scatter any drops, or 
sprinkle any thing. 
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The Doctor says, p. 145, relative to dapto, “It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to translate by dp in the passage from Suddas, and it 
seems to be a necessity to translate by wet.” But we have shown 
that it is impossible to translate by “wet.” His “impossible” is the- 
ological—ours philological. 

He says on the same page, that “to wet” “is an unavoidable 
consequence of dipping any thing into water; and it would be in 
perfect harmony with the laws of language to use the word, whose 
act produces the effect to express such effect when not produced by 
its form of act.” 

1. To wet, he says, “is an unavoidable consequence of dipping any 
thing into water.” This is not true. There are some things which 
will not become wet by dipping them into water: I suggest that the 
Doctor try a goose, or a duck, and several animals and substances, 
“too numerous to mention.” His proposition being destroyed, his in- 
ference from it is good for nothing, and his law of language annulled. 

2. Bapto, in the case cited, was not used to express the effect of 
dipping. That effect was not taken into the account at all. It was 


used to express “the mode” of preparing to sprinkle; to show that 
the water used in this sprinkling was contained in the hollow of 
the hand, and that it was put there by immersing the hand. 


“TO MOISTEN.” 


Under this head the Doctor quotes these words: @d:Pédpevog de 
Barret xal dvOi%ec tiv yetpa. This, brother Dale translates, “Being 
pressed it moistens and colors the hand.” He says, as a reason for 
translating it to moisten, that “dzp is out of all question.” Suppose: 
this to be so; does this necessitate mozsten instead of wet? Why 
not translate the word in this, as in the previous example? If it 
meant wet in that case, why not in this also? He says that he the: 
more readily adopts this meaning, “as Plutarch expressly says that 
the word is used in this sense.” Here we dispose of his second exam- 
ple under this definition, at the same time that we reply to the first. 
It envelops, or “closely envelops the hand.” The assertion that Plu- 
tarch says that dapto is used in the sense of moisten, is made with 
reference to a single case of usage, and that a poetic usage, and! 


without the slightest intimation that he approved the use that poet 
Vou. I1I.—24 
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had made of the word. Moreover, I call on Dr. Dale to show that 
his Greek word dienai means to moisten. 

In reference to the case from Aristotle, be it noticed that he 
does not use this verb in the sense of moisten, but of enveloping, 
or immersing in a figurative sense. The hand could not be dyed 
without being covered with the juice spoken of. The immersing and 
the coloring are co-extensive. To express this fact dapto is used 
instead of the appropriate Greek word for, to moisten. Jkmaino, 
(ixnaww), “to moisten, to soak,” or (reyyw) teggo, “to wet, to moisten,” 
and yew, etc., either of them would have expressed the sense the 
Doctor gives to dapto, and the latter, y-w, would have been entirely 
appropriate. Bapto never has this sense. Why did the author avoid 
the appropriate Greek words for moisten, if such was his meaning? 


“TO WASH.” 


Brother Dale quotes four passages to justify this definition ; 

Tlotapoto eBdgato . . . Gpovg éx xegadzs. This my friend translates, 
“Washed head and shoulders of the river.” When fotamoto becomes 
the genitive singular of potamos, a river, he may translate it “of the 
river.” And when omous ek kephales can be shown to mean head 
and shoulders, then ek, out of, will mean and, and the genitive sin- 
gular will become the accusative singular, and it may then be neces- 
sary to consider whether ebapsato can, by any necessity, be trans- 
lated wash. If he did wash in the river, /owo, and not Jdapfto, 
was the appropriate Greek word by which that fact should and 
would have been expressed. This remark is applicable to all his 
examples under this definition. There is some strange Greek, and 
equally strange translations under this definition. 

I will notice one thing more in his third definition, before I pass. 
That reads: 

EBade favtov Bas ext tov rotapdv. This he translates, “Washed him- 
self, going upon the river.” The brother here is very careful to 
translate ef7 by upon, so as to modify the meaning of the verb. We 
will see whether he will do that when we come to ex before water 
and after’ daptizo. Every scholar knows that prepositions are used, 
in Greek, with great latitude. They are modified by the cases which 
they govern, and the verbs with which they are associated. Jf the 
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sense of the verb, or the preposition, in any sentence, must be modified, 
that they may harmonize, the preposition must yield to the superior 
word, the verb, not the verb to the preposition. Hence, the prepost- 
tions have numerous definitions. And they must be modified also in 
their meaning, by the cases of nouns with which they are used. 

Epi sometimes, and very generally, means on, and over. It also 
frequently means to, or unto. We may say that a man washed go- 
ing fo the river, but it is very bad composition to say he washed him- 
self “ going upon the river.” The sense of the preposition here is, 
to. “He immersed himself going to the river.” This verb is not 
obliged to give up its primary meaning to accommodate itself to the 
preposition. This would be absurd. Shall ef7 change the meaning 
of dapto from to immerse, to, to wash? The supposition is an ab- 
surdity. 

The last example given under this definition is: fazrover Sepya, 
translated by the Doctor by, “They wash with warm water.” In 
justification of this rendering, he says:.“ The form and the nature 
of the case unite in sustaining the conclusion, that the dative is in- 
strumental, and that there must be a corresponding modification in 
the use of the verb.” 

This is a doctrine for which there is no foundation in philology. 
Neither the presence nor the absence of a preposition can change 
the meaning of a verb. That the dative of the instrument is fre- 
quently used without a preposition is true. But it is not true that 
this condition of the dative always indicates instrumentality. That 
must be determined by the meaning of the verb. If the Greek 
(xdvvw), pluno, had been used here, as it would have been if the author 
had spoken of washing, then the dative might be construed as in- 
strumental. But when dapzo, which means “to dip,” is used, we are 
constrained to supply zz instead of with. If the object of immers- 
ing the wool was to wash it, that does not prove that the act, or the 
acts even, by which the washing was effected, are to be translated to 
wash. If one affirms, in giving an account of the murder of a man, 
that he was strangled, that does not justify the definition of strangle 
by, kill. Strangle expresses more than simply to kill. It means “to 
destroy the life of by stopping respiration.” So also when dapio is 
used with reference to cleansing wool, it indicates the manner of 
cleansing to have been by immersing, or “dipping ;” otherwise, 
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pluno, to wash, would have been used. This washing, or cleansing 
of wool was effected not by drecho, to wet, hrantizo, to sprinkle, nor 
cheo, to pour; but by dapto, to immerse. The wool was “immersed 
in hot water.” 
Thus, all the Doctor’s four “primary” meanings are resolved into 
one. A word can have but one primary meaning. 
“TO DYE.” 


The Doctor says, p. 150, “We might decline to use dye to ex- 
press the modified meaning of fazrm, and retain dif, throughout, as 
the Greeks retain fazrw.” He translates: 

Bartovaty 'Agpodiens zéxiov—* They dye the robe of Venus.” Bet- 
ter, “They immerse,” or if brother Dale prefers, dip “the robe of 
Venus.” This is all there is in his proof adduced in this passage. 

To gappaxov & Baxtetat. This he translates “the drug with which 
it is dyed,” assuming that the dative here, without a preposition, is 
the dative of the instrument. The phrase ho dapta, designates the 
medium in which the wool was immersed. Sato, to immerse, re- 
quires, in all such cases, the preposition ex or e¢s. This is the law in 
all cases where there is nothing in the context to show that it was 
the author's object to state the fact that the dipping or immersing 
was effected by the use of the enveloping substance. If he desired 
to say that a flood came, the result of which was the immersion of 
something, he might say (#), with which, or still more properly, dy 
which. But when dafto is used with direct application to an accu- 
sative, or the object of this transitive verb, the very meaning of the 
verb suggests the appropriate preposition, where none is used in 
Greek. But it is absurd to say that the omission of a preposition 
determines the exact sense, or any sense of the verb. Greek prep- 
ositions are frequently omitted, but never to indicate the sense of 
a verb. When they are omitted it is either for the sake of brevity, 
or measure. Such omissions are of very frequent occurrence for the 


latter purpose in the poets. 
Prepositions are commonly omitted after the simple copulative 


(xa) kai, and sometimes they are repeated to distinguish between the 
notions conveyed by the dependent words, but never to change the 


meaning of words, 
They are regularly omitted after the copulative (re xat) te kai, 
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They are also omitted with one of the members of a comparison. 
They are frequently omitted, especially by Plato in the answer to a 
question containing the preposition, and also in rhetorical interro- 
gation. 

Prepositions are commonly omitted in cases of apposition, and 
used with an antecedent after omitted with the relative, especially in 
Xenophon, the orators and poets. 

They are frequently omitted before the dative, where agency 
and instrumentality are indicated by other words in a sentence, dut 
never for the purpose of expressing such agency or instrumentality. In 
cases of omissions the nature of the thing designated by the noun and 
the meaning of the verb must determine what preposition must be 
supplied in a translation. If the verb conveys the idea of entrance 
and the substance represented by the noun is fenetradle, the preposi- 
tion must be zwéo or zz. But if the verb does not express entrance, 
and the noun indicates impenetrability, a preposition expressing in- 
strumentality or some one excluding the idea of “inness,” must be 
selected, as the nature of the case may require. 

It is as proper to say washed in water, moistened in water, wet 
in water, as to say dipped, or immersed in water, so that, if the ap- 
propriate Greek words for wet, moisten, and wash, are used instead 
of dapto, or baptizo, to immerse, it is as proper to use zx, as the expo- 
nent of the dative without a preposition, as it is to use either dy 
or with. This little quibbling concerning the dative without a prep- 
osition, in the discussion of the meaning of dapto and baptizo, is en- 
tirely beneath the dignity of respectable scholarship, and unworthy 
of the character and positions occupied by brother Dale and the 
brethren who have indorsed and eulogized “ Classic Baptism.” 

Brother Dale translates “washed of the river” in one case. I 
respectfully submit that it is as proper to translate immersed of the 
river, as “washed of the river.” 

As the Doctor says, “We might decline to use dye to express 
the modified meaning of fazzw and retain dip throughout, as the 
Greeks retain fazrw,” it is not necessary to discuss this point farther ; 
although I believe he concedes too much. For there are instances 
in which, I think, dapto does mean fo dye; a meaning which was de- 
rived from the practice of brief immersions in order to dye, and of 


protracted immersions for the same purpose. This secondary meaning 
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of bapto is a sufficient reason for using baptizo and not bapto when 
the religious tmmersion of persons ts spoken of in the Scriptures. Over- 
looking the secondary meaning of dapto, Mohamid translated it di- 
vine dying—sebgatela. 

As we have shown from brother Dale’s own examples of the use 
of bapto, that he committed a grave error in affirming that Jdapto, 
primary, meant to dip, as opposed to daptizo, to immerse, or “ to in- 
tuspose ;” and also in imputing slightness of force and smallness of 
objects to dapto and not to daptizo, we will now proceed to the exam- 
ination of his theory of daptizo, after placing two of the Doctor's 
statements side by side, and drawing an inference from them. 

First Statement. “We might decline to use dye to express the 
modified meaning of dapto, and retain az throughout, as the Greeks 
retain dapto.” pp. 150. 

Second Statement. “ The dyed. This meaning, while having no 
less claim than those preceding, on general grounds, can present a 
stronger special plea than either.” p. 171. 

He says he might decline to use dye and only use az to express the 
modified meaning of dapto; and will he say, that dye has, on general 
grounds, no less claim to expressing the sense of dapzo, than it has 
to express the sense of, to moisten, to wet, to wash, to stain, to smear, 
to gild, to temper, and to imbue; and that it has a stronger special 
plea than either of those other words to express the sense of bapto? 

Now, if he might decline to use dye, which he says has no 
less claim than to wet, to moisten, to wash, to stain, to smear, to 
gild, to temper, and to imbue, on general grounds, and which has 
even a stronger special plea than either of the other words employed 
by him to define dapto, why does he not so decline? Why does he 
use nine other words which have less claim thar dip? Is it schol- 
arly to multiply definitions, and get as far from the radical meaning 
of a word as possible? Or should a scholar, in defining and trans- 
lating, keep as near to the radical meaning as the context and the 
grammatical relation of the word will permit? When the former is 
done it is to answer a special purpose, and not to give the plain 
sense of the author. 

Dr. Dale gives no figurative meaning to bapfto. He gives a pri- 
mary and secondary meaning. He says, p. 281, “ When we turn to 
bapto” we “find scarcely a single instance of figurative use in its 
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primary meaning.” And, although he admits scarcely a figurative 
use, which implies a /¢#/e such use, he has never marked a single 
case of such use in either his primary or secondary use. He says, 
p. 145, that to wet, to moisten, to wash, are “meanings growing out 
of dipping into water.” These, then, are not radical, but sprout 
meanings! Now, as the radix and radices are primary with refer- 
ence to the sprouts, all these sprouts must be secondary to the root ; 
and either simultaneous, primary, secondary, or tertiary, with refer- 
ence to each other. This being so, why are they all ranked as frz- 
mary meanings of dapto? To wet and to moisten are, as to mean- 
ing, either the same or diverse. If the same, only one should have 
been used as a translation of dapto. The same may be affirmed rel- 
ative to wash. If the three are different in their meaning, they are 
different in their nature ; for words of the same meaning are of the 
same nature, and words of a different meaning are of a different na- 
ture. Now, if they differ so much that each is a distant definition, 
and diverse in nature, the question is, How could they all grow out 
of one and the same root? Does pine grow out of hickory, and 
chestnut out of whiteoak? Or are they parasites—mere mistletoe? 

To wet and to moisten differ only in degree, and may be used 
without expressing any “form of act,” or mode of performance. To 
dip means “to plunge into a fluid and withdraw again.” Whether 
the thing dipped is wet or not, depends entirely on its nature. The 
Doctor may find it difficult to wet a duck, and a goose, and any oleag- 
inous substances in this way ; and it is questionable whether he would 
accept a change of garments which had been only dipped. The truth 
is, that to wash requires much more than a dipping. To affirm that 
to wet, to moisten, and to wash, have grown out of the act of dip- 
ping into water, is to affirm what no good linguist would, on reflec- 
tion, think of affirming. To affirm this from the fact that to dip 
into water wets what is dipped, is as unreasonable as to affirm that 
to dip grows out of to wet, to moisten, and to wash, simply because 
these cases all agree in the fact of wetting. A thing may be dipped 
without being wet, moistened, or washed. The Doctor may try, if 
he pleases, a clean goose. That which is clean can not be washed, 
in the sense of cleansing, and that which has no affinity for water, 
or any specified fluid, can not be wet or moistened by being dipped 
in such fluid. The truth is that there is no necessary affinity of 
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meaning between these words. This, Dr. Dale and the brethren 
who have indorsed for him ought to have known. 

I regret that brother W. Henry Green, D. D., of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, wrote a favorable Critique on “ Classic Baptism.” 
If the Lord will, I will review him in due time. 

Having reviewed and disposed of brother Dale’s English and 
Latin criticisms, and having shown, from his own examples, that his 
conclusions relative to dapto, as never meaning to immerse, is with- 
out the least foundation in the usage of that word, I now turn to his 
theory of 


Baxtt{w—BAPTIZO, TO BAPTIZE. 


This is the word and the only word used by John the Baptist, the 
Lord Jesus, and the apostles, for, to baptize. “It is a derivative from 
bapto, of which brother Dale and I have said so much. As already 
intimated the root dapto is never used for to baptize, not because it 
did not primarily mean the same that is implied by the derivative, 
but because it was used also to express an idea in its secondary use, 
which is not included in dapftzzo, and which has no connection. with 
the sacred rite, namely, to color, by dipping into, covering with dye, 
or the material used for glazing earthen vessels, or perhaps for gild- 
ing ; in all of which cases the word can be traced to its original, or 
primary meaning. 

Baptizo, the derivative, stands in the same etymological relation 
to dapto, in which (fayziZo, to sprinkle) Arantizo does to its root, 
hrantos, moistened, sprinkled, and 4vazno, to sprinkle, besprinkle— 
one being primitive and the other derivative. 

Hrantizo, to moisten, to sprinkle, is never used for dapzizo, to 
baptize, either in the classic authors or in the Scriptures. It is not, 
therefore, the equivalent of daptizo, to baptize, either in the Script- 
ures or in the classics. 

Katharizo, from kathairo, to cleanse, is formed from its root in 
the same way in which daptzzd is formed from dapto. This word, 
which signifies to cleanse, to purify, is never used by Scripture or 
classic authority for to baptize. 

Neither Arantizo, to sprinkle, nor katharizo, to cleanse or purify, 
can ever, either by classic or Scripture authority, be translated by, 
to baptize. Neither of them is expressive of what brother Dale is 
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pleased to call “a form of act.” They can both be performed in 
various ways. Neither of these words is ever used with any refer- 
ence to baptism ; nor is baptism ever used as the equivalent of either 
of them. ar 

Hrantizo, to sprinkle, is never used in the sense of to purify, 
although sometimes used as a means of ritualistic purification ; nor 
is katharizo, to purify, ever used in the sense of to sprinkle. Each 
of these words has its own peculiar meaning. They never express 
“mode,” but simply the doing of something. 

The first means to scatter in drops, or to dispense in particles ; 
the second, to cleanse, or make clean; to purify, or to make pure. 
Neither of them means to baptize; nor does baptize mean either 
of them. No three words can be more distinct in their meaning or 
unconvertible in their usage. Every effort made by Dr. Dale to 
confound them is a sin against the laws of Greek usage, of which 
I most sincerely regret he has so often been guilty. All the breth- 
ren who have approved “Crassic Baptism,” have been and are 
guilty—they are “accessories after the fact.” 

There is another word which we will now notice, as I think it 
the best place in which to consider it. It is cheo, to pour. It is 
never used in the Scripture nor in the classics, for either katharizo, 
to purify, “vantizo, to sprinkle, nor for daptizo, to baptize. Neither is 
baptizo, to baptize, ever used for cheo. Each of these words has its 
own distinct sense. Every attempt to confound the sense of these 
words is unscholarly, and unworthy of the philology of this or any. 
other age, and inconsistent with the meaning of dapéizo in all the 
Churches and in all countries for a long period after the death of the 
apostles. 


“ The first appearance of baptizing by pouring was in the eighth century, when 
Pope Stephen allowed the validity of such baptism of infants in danger of death.” — 
Rob. Hist. Bapt., p. 401. 

“The introduction of sprinkling instead of dipping, in ordinary cases, into this 
island [of Great Britain] seems to have been effected by such English, or more 
strictly speaking, Scotch exiles, as were disciples of Calvin at Geneva during the 
Marian persecution. In the fourth year of the reign of Queen Mary, in fifteen 
hundred and fifty-six, they published at Geneva a book entitled, ‘ Zhe Form of 
Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments, etc., used in the English Congrega- 
tion at Geneva, and approved by the famous and Godly-learned man, Fohn Cal- 
vin. Imprinted at Geneva by Fohn Crespin. In the order of baptism are the 
following words: ‘N., I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Sonne, 
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and of the Holy Ghoste. And as he speaketh these words, he taketh water in his 
hand and layeth it uppon the childe’s forehead, which done, he giveth thanks, as 
followeth.’”—ob. Hist. Bapt., p. 388. 


Three years after this the book was received and approved by the 
Scotch Church. 

With all these facts before us we proceed to the examination of 
Dr. Dale’s theory of daptizo. He says, p. 27: 

I. That faztstw expresses intusposition without influence. 

He gives, p. 235, twelve instances from classic writers, collated 
by the “ Bible Union,” as proof of the truth of the above proposition. 
These twelve instances he gives as cases of the “primary use” of 
this verb, which is represented in the common version of the New 
Testament by baptize. Before we proceed to examine these proofs 
we will examine the terms of his proposition. . 

1. He says that daptizo “expresses” something. This is true of 
this and all other words. 

2. He says it expresses “intusposition.” This new word, part 
Latin and part English, means a position within something. Intus-. 
position is a noun, expressive of a condition. Baptizo is an active 
transitive verb. The question is, how can such a verb “express” a 
noun? No verb can express a noun, nor can a noun “express” a 
verb. This Dr. Dale should have known. A verb expresses the 
idea of existing, acting, or being the object or recipient of an action. 
It never expresses position of any kind. Position means, “1. Man- 
ner in which any thing is placed. 2, Spot where a person or thing 
is placed or stands.” The first brother Dale insists is not true of 
baptizo, which he says does not express the manner of doing any 
thing. This is true of all verbs. They can never express the man- 
ner of doing. This is not their office. Baptizo certainly does not 
express the “spot where any thing is placed,” or where it “stands.” 
It expresses the putting a thing into something, or into some condi- 
tion regarded as a penetrable thing. The position or the condition 
of the object can be inferred from, but not expressed by the verb. 

These facts overthrow entirely what the Doctor affirms relative to 
the difference of meaning between daffo and baptizo. The latter is 
as expressive of act as is the former. Neither of them ever express 
condition, nor does any other active verb. “ Intusposition within,” 
an expression used sometimes by the Doctor, is too manifestly tauto- 
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logical to require criticism, as there can be no intusposition without, 
and the Latin zz¢us, the prefix in this intusposition, means within. 

He also affirms that daptizo expresses intusposition “ without in- 
fluence.” This sentence is ambiguous. Does he mean that this 
verb expresses intusposition, and not influence? or an intusposition 
which has no influence? No verb, except the verb to influence, 
expresses influence ; and therefore it is not necessary to say that 
baptizo does not express influence. But if he means to say that the 
intusposition of which he speaks has no influence, then it is of no 
consequence, and inconceivable. Never was there a proposition more 
destitute of truth, and yet it is one of his main and essential proposi- 
tions, and in proof of which he has produced twelve phrases, not sen- 
tences, on p. 235. The examination of these phrases will now re- 
ceive attention. 

1. “Ovg bray pev durwrts 7 wy BanteSeodat, “which, when it is ebb tide, 
is not immersed.” The whole passage reads thus, in English, “They 
say that the Pheenicians inhabiting the so-called Gadira, sailing be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, with an easterly wind, four days, reach 
to certain desert places full of rushes, and sea-weed ; which, when it 
is ebb tide, are not immersed, but when it is full tide are flooded.” 

This is often called “sea-coast baptism,” but very improperly. 
Nothing is said here of the sea-coast, nor of its baptism. From what 
appears here, the coast is always covered with water, or baptized. 
But this is not predicated in this passage. The baptism here men- 
tioned is predicated of the “rushes and sea-weed.” When the tide 
was low they were not baptized, but when it was “full tide” they 
were “flooded.” This passage shows that Aristotle regarded “bap- 
tized” and “ flooded” as meaning the same thing. What, then, does 
the verb transitive, flood, mean? Webster says, “To overflow; to 
inundate.” Where are pouring and sprinkling in this case? Things 
inundated are said to be baptized. Not so of things on which water 
is poured or_sprinkled. 

Position within, or intusposition, is not erpressed here, but the act 
of intusposing is expressed, and the condition is implied. 

Dr. Dale says this is a case of intusposition “without influence.” 
This passage is a literal contradiction of his proposition. “Influ- 
ence” is from the Latin zufluens, p. pr. of influere, to flow in. It 
means, “1. A flowing in, or upon. 2. The bringing about an 
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effect by a gradual, unobserved, and easy process.” Here is the 
flowing in of the tide, and the bringing about an effect by a gradual, 
unobserved, and easy process. The effect here was the immersion of 
the rushes and sea-weed—called by Aristotle a baptism, not a sprink- 
ling—not a wetting with moist fingers. I pass the examples pro- 
duced which affirm that certain things, as cork, and men with cork 
feet who kept above water, were not baptized, with this remark: chey 
prove that a thing which keeps above water is not baptized. 

3. Example, ‘:fdzro’ els tov olvov, “I immersed him into the wine.” 
Is this an intusposition “without influence?” Poor Cupid and Julian 
would not have said so. 

5. "Es @xeavoto foov Barttero. The sun immersed himself into the 
ocean stream. Was this intusposition “without influence ?” 

6. ’EpBarttopevas tats téhpaotv. This is spoken.of armor, and Dr. 
Dale here translates the dative without a preposition, “in the 
marshes.” He also translates daptizo in composition with the 
preposition em “in merse.” £m, in composition with a verb, does 
not govern the dative without a preposition. He has here aban- 
doned his own principle relative to the dative case. I here repeat 
the fact that this case without a preposition is always to be trans- 
lated with a preposition which will harmonize with the sense of the 
verb, and the penetrable and impenetrable nature of the noun in the 
dative. If the verb indicates entrance, into is the preposition to be 
supplied. If the verb does not indicate entrance, but simply ex- 
istence, zz is the preposition to be used. But if the verb indicates 
agency or instrumentality, with, or by, and not in, must be supplied. 

That “intusposition” implies a previous entrance, or existence, 
within a place, is indisputably true. Any verb, therefore, which 
“intusposes,” or brings any thing w¢thin any thing else, and is in 
grammatical connection, as in all the cases of the dative without the 
preposition referred to by Dr. Dale, must be translated by supplying 
in. Now, as he affirms that daptizo means ¢o intuspose, he ts bound to 
supply a preposition corresponding with the sense of entrance. Intus- 
pose indicates that a thing is brought zz, not with. To this philo- 
logical law I shall hold the Doctor firmly. 

But as to intusposition “without influence” he is obviously in- 
correct, for nothing could be immersed or intusposed in the ocean- 
flood or in the marshes without being influenced by them. This 
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ought to be admitted by brother Dale, as he affirms that this verb 
leaves that which it intusposes without return from that into which it 
is mersed. Indeed, there is no such thing as permanent mersion, or 
any other mersion, however brief, without some influence; the degree 
of which must be determined by the duration of the mersion, the 
nature of the thing immersed, and the nature of the medium in 
which it takes place. All the cases presented under this head in- 
dicate influence, as really as they do intusposition. 

The twenty-five cases of baptism, or immersion, which he has pre- 
sented as cases of “baptism with influence,” are ‘not more clearly 
such than are the twelve which he has given as instances of bap- 
tism “without influence.” That influence, however, is no part of the 
meaning of daptizo. It is only an effect of which dapéizo is the cause. 
To make the effect of a verb a part of its meaning is in no case 
allowable. A man may fall and kill himself. But this does not 
make the verb to fall mean to kill. This is one of the great mis- 
takes of the Doctor’s book ; and it is a mistake which he ought not 
to have made, and which his friends ought not to have approved. 

In reference to these twelve passages of what he calls “mersion 
without influence,” brother Dale says that “there is no semblance 
of to dip in them.” Except the case of the bladder, this may be so. 
But let me ask, Is there any semblance of, to sprinkle in any of 
these passages, even as translated by the Doctor himself? Is there 
any semblance of ¢o purify in them? How is it with the rushes 
and grass, which are not baptized when it is ebb tide, but when it 
is full tide are flooded—with Cupid, mersed in wine; with Titan, 
mersed into the ocean-flood ; with armor, mersed in marshes; with 
infantry, mersed up to the breasts ; with oak, mersed by its weight ; 
with a person, mersed to the head ; with others, mersed to the waist ? 
Is there any semblance of to sprinkle and to purify here? 

He also says, “ There is as little semblance of any other modal act 
being the exponent of the Greek word, since a variety of modal acts, 
entirely distinct in character—flowing, sinking in, putting, filling, 
throwing, walking—do equally well, and with equal authority perform 
the baptism.” ; 

After all that has been said of modes of baptism and modal acts, 
it remains an eternal truth that no verb expresses mode. All active 
verbs express acts, all of which may be performed in various ways, or 
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in various manners. Mode means “manner of acting,” and not act- 
ing, simply. The Doctor himself, after saying that none of the exam- 
ples given attach to the word “the meaning ¢o dip,” says there is no 
“other modal act,” thus calling “to dip” a modal act, after having 
said that the word meant “a gentle, downward movement, entering 
slightly into some diverse element, with immediate return ;” that it 
also means to wet, to bathe, to examine slightly, to engage in, more 
or less deeply, te mortgage, to take out, to dye, to stain, to imbue, to 
tincture. Now I respectfully suggest that if dp is a modal act, with 
ten different meanings, daptizo may be a modal act with only six. 

If we should prove that dapfzzo meant to dip, this would avail us 
nothing. The Doctor could easily show that dip is not expressive 
of mode, or what he is pleased to call “form of act.” Thisistrue of 
all verbs. Immersion. is not a mode of baptism, but baptism itself. 

It is interesting to compare the Doctor’s theory of immerse and 
baptizo. He says “immerse makes no demand for the performance 
of any definite act.” Of daptizo he says, it expresses “no form of 
act.” He says that immerse is without limitation of “force” and 
baptizo is without limitation of “power ;” that immerse is without 
limitation of “object,” and that dap¢izo is without limitation of “ ob- 
ject ;’ that immerse is without limitation of “time,” and daptizo is 
without limitation of “ duration ;” that immerse is without limitation 
of mode of accomplishment, and that daptio is without limitation of 
“form of act;” and that both cause to be “in a state of intusposi- 
tion.” He also says that immerse and daptizo are both “used to ex- 
press thorough influence of any kind. This is a full admission that 
immerse and daftizo are equivalents and a full justification of the 
translation of this word by the “American Bible Union.” 

I now suggest that the same things can not be affirmed of sprink- 
Jing nor pouring ; nor yet of the touch of moist fingers, nor of puri- 
fication, nor dedication. 

If this intusposition, caused by daftizo, is without limitation of 
depth, “it’s deep as hell;” if without limitation of time, it must be 
eternal ; if without limitation of force, it is almighty ; if without lim- 
itation of object, it is as applicable to angels and devils as to men; if 
without limitation of “ form of act,” that is of definite act, it may be 
performed as readily by flying as in any other way. 
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“BAPTISM WITH INFLUENCE.” 


Brother Dale has given us twenty-five scraps of Greek under 
this head. In the former catalogue he attempted to prove that the 
immersion of rushes and grass, of cork, of Cupid, of men, of armor, 
of a bladder, of oakwood, and of a dart, were all without influence. 
p. 235. Here he attempts to show that the mersion of a part of a 
ship, of a vessel, of beasts, of men, and of a sword, was with influ- 
ence! There is no more reason why these cases should be regarded 
as having influence than that the former should be so regarded. The 
influence of an act, or the non-influence of it, can not change the 
meaning of the verb by which the act is expressed. Take the verb 
to eat. This verb means “to swallow as food.” Suppose a man 
swallows as food some nutriment—this nourishes him. Suppose, 
again, that he takes for his next meal nutritious food containing 
deadly poison—this kills him. Now, does not the verb, to eat, in 
both cases, mean the same thing? ‘ 

The Doctor says that “all these cases, except the last, refer to the 
loss of vessels at sea, by storm or otherwise. Such cases are too fully 
self-evident to need detailed remarks.” Was a vessel ever mersed in, 
and lost at sea by sprinkling, by dedication, by washing, or by puri- 
fying? The supposition is absurd. p. 256. 

On p. 257, he says, relative to baptism, which he translates, 
mersion, (and this Webster defines, immersion,) that “to sink is the 
final act of mersion in all these cases,” etc. All these cases, then, ex- 
clude sprinkling, now, and would without end, from the act of baptism. 

I must call the attention of the reader again to the fact that the 
Doctor says, p. 257, that in all the usage of dapzo, there is nothing 
which approaches the usage of daptizo in the above passages. This 
is disproved by one of his own references. p. 144. “Has a ship with 
sheet hauled close, struck by the wind, (<fagev) immersed? She will 
right again if the sheet be loosed.” So says Euripides. Here we 
repeat the fact that his assertion, relative to the meaning of dapfto, 
that it never leaves its subject in a state of intusposition, but always 
includes its speedy return, is untrue. Here dapéo is used exclusively 
of the zmmersion of a ship, and does not indicate its return from that 
state. It does not “right again ” by the agency, nor the meaning 
of dapto, but it is left precisely where daptizo leaves the other ves- 
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sels, until the loosening of the sheet takes it out of its state of intus- 
position or immersion. “The duration of” this “mersion, in connec- 
tion with these facts,” would “not yet run out,” but for the act which 
followed the mersion—the loosing of the sheet to counteract the im- 
mersion. 

I here solemnly and fearlessly affirm, that the distinction which 
the Doctor has made between bapto and baptizo, making the former 
mean to dip, as opposed to immerse and the latter to immerse, or 
merse, as opposed to dip, is without any foundation in Greek usage, 
and contrary to the facts in the case. 

Bapto intusposes as really as does daptizo, and has as much ref- 
erence to depth, time, force, object, or mode of accomplishment, and 
no more. The truth is that the meaning of these two verbs does 
not include any or either of the ideas expressed in these words. 
They are not even parasites—not mistletoe to these words. 

Why does not brother Dale parade dato before us with its dip- 
ping “without influence,” its dipping “with influence,” its dipping 
“for influence,” its “dipping with rhetorical figure,” its “controlling 
influence, general without dipping,” “in fact or in figure,” its “con- 
trolling influence, specific with or without dipping.” All these things 
may be predicated of every active transitive verb with as much pro- 
priety as of daptizo. 


“IMMERSE—ITS MEANING AND USE.” 


Under this head brother Dale says, “To ImMERSE—frimarily. To 
cause to be in a state of intusposition (enveloped on all sides by, 
ordinarily, a fluid element), without any limitation as to the depth of 
position, time of continuance, force in execution, or mode of accom- 
plishment.” All these things he has affirmed of daptizo. This is 
just as true of dapto as of baptizo. Bapto says nothing as to depth, 
time of continuance, force of execution, or mode of accomplishment. 
“Dipping the crown into ointment,” or rather immersing the crown 


into ointment, says nothing of depth, time, force, or mode of accom- 
plishment. The immersion of the crown might have been effected 


in various ways, deeper or shallower, with much or little force. It 
might have been taken out immediately, as the persons were who 
were immersed by John, Jesus, and the apostles; or it might have 
been left in an hour, a day, a year, etc., as the vessel mentioned by 
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Euripides would have been if the sheet had not been loosened. Badr- 
tev dati te cig Sdwp. Baptein, the infinitive of dapto, means ¢o let some- 
thing down into water. Scolium, Hecuba, 608. There is nothing said 
of depth, of position, time of continuance, force in execution, or mode 
of accomplishment. Bapzo, then, means just what brother Dale says 
immerse means, neither more nor less. And yet the Doctor says 
that all the above points are “alien from the meanings shown to 
belong to the Latin timgo, and the Greek féarw!” The truth is, that 
none of these three words say any ‘thing relative to the above points. 
The fact is, that dip, “to plunge into a fluid and withdraw again,” 
says nothing relative to the points made. It consists of plunging 
in and. withdrawing again. Generally the withdrawing again is 
soon after the plunging. But the time, force, mode, and depth are 
no part of the dipping. Ifa thing were plunged in and held in 
for some time and then taken out, it would be both immersed and 
dipped. But immersed and baptized are both used where the with- 
drawing takes place immediately. 

The Doctor imputes intusposition to daptizo and to immerse. 
He imputes intusposition with influence to both. He also predi- 
cates intusposition without influence of both. It is difficult to say 
why he did not translate daptizo by immerse, unless he had determ- 
ined to differ with Baptists and all who believe and practice as they 
do. He has not dared to translate daptizo by pour or sprinkle. 
The Doctor, although striving all the way through his book to estab- 
lish some principle on which he could justify sprinkling, or from 
which he could infer it, is too conscientious to translate daftizo, to 
sprinkle. I see the mighty struggle between desire and conscience 
through the whole work. It seemed hard, sometimes, to tell how 
the conflict would terminate. But finally conscience, although se-- 
verely punished, in many ways, and for long intervals, came off vic- 
torious, and our brother gives us at last “merse,” as the best trans- 
lation of daptizo. “Merse” is not adopted into our dictionaries, but 
“mersion” is, and defined by immersion, by Mr. Webster. If mer- 
sion means immersion, then “merse” must mean immerse. The 
Latin mergo, from which our brother has derived merse, he defines. 
as equivalent to immerse—page 16. He would have been more frank 
had he used immerse. His convictions were in favor of it, but he did: 


not like its Baptist usage—page 104. He says, “ The terms which in 
VoL. I11.—25 i 
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Latin correspond with fazr:{w and fdrro are mergzo and tingo; and 
in English immerse (stripped of its Baptist usage), and dip.” The 
Baptists do not give any peculiar meaning to this word, but their 
usage is in accordance with the meaning of daptizo, as used by the 
apostle, who said “buried in the baptism (#) zz which ye were also 
raised with him.” This is the sense in which all immersionists use the 
words, whether they are found among the Baptists or Pedobaptists. 
If the Doctor had used this word instead of merse, he would have 
deserved credit, for it is clear that he would have used it if the Bap- 
tists had used ai instead of it. A linguist, of enlarged views, and 
void of prejudice, would not be “controllingly influenced” in this way. 


’ 


DR. DALE ON SPECIFICS. 


He says, p. 316: “There are some things which exert over 
certain objects a definite and unvarying influence. Whenever, there- 
fore, faxz:fw is employed to denote the relation between such agen- 
cies and their objects, it no longer expresses a merely general influ- 
ence, or one which, while receiving some coloring, still admits a varied 
application ; but gives development, in the completest manner, to that 
specific influence which belongs to the case in hand. The specific 
influence exerted by water over a human being put within it, is Zo 
drown. The specific influence of wine, freely drank, is to intoxicate. 
The specific influence of an opiate is ¢o stupefy. The specific sym- 
bol, influence of pure water, or sea-water, used in religious rites, is 
to purify.” 

1. Whenever daftizo is employed to denote the relation between 
such agencies and their objects, etc. “ Baptizo employed to denote 
the relation!” A verb employed to denote a relation between agencies 
and their objects? An active verb employed not to express action, 
but relation? An active transitive verb employed to express the 
relation between agencies and their objects? A verb of any kind 
employed to denote relation between any thing? Prepositions, not 
verbs, are used to express the relation between nouns. Saftizo is 
never used for this purpose. As an active verb, it expresses an act. 
As a transitive verb, it expresses an act which terminates on an 
object, or objects. : 

“It no longer expresses merely general influence.” There is no 
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verb which expresses influence, either general or special. This is 


‘not the office of verbs. The verb, to influence, does not express in- 


fluence. It means “to control or move by hidden power ; to lead, to 
direct ;” it does not express influence, but it means to control, to 
lead, direct. 

Influence “ which, while receiving some coloring.” A colored in- 
fluence is a strange influence. Does the word coloring here take on 
a secondary meaning, or is it used figuratively? 

Baptizo “gives development, in the completest manner, to that 
specific influence which belongs to the case in hand.” Baptizo 
“gives!” Then it is equivalent to the verb, to give. Gives devel- 
opment! Then, in one sense, it is equivalent to the verb, to de- 
velop! And in another sense it means to develop gratuitously ! 
What a strange verb this daptizo is! I feel anxious to know how 
Dr. Schaff can justify such an interpretation of daptizo? Does he 
really consider this a credit to “American scholarship?” 

“The specific influence exerted by water over a human being 
put within it, is to drown.” Why does brother Dale restrict this 
specific influence to “a human being?” There are some other be- 
ings who can not live long under water. 

But there are “human beings” who have been put “ within” water 
and have not been drowned. This is not the specific, nor the general 
influence of water exerted on men put within it. Of the vast num- 
bers of human beings who have not only been within, but under water, 
but few have drowned. There have been many millions “buried in 
baptism” who were not drowned ; and many millions more who have 
been thrown into, and have put themselves into water who were not 
drowned. Did brother Dale ever dive before he wrote “CLassic 
Baptism?” If so, he is a living demonstration of the error of his own 
theory of daptizo. 

“ The specific influence of wine” is not to intoxicate ; its specific 
influence is to stimulate. The specific influence of an opiate is 
not to stupefy, except in large quantities. If a man’s head is kept 
under water long enough he will drown; if he drinks wine enough 
he will become intoxicated; if he takes a sufficient quantity of 
opium he will become stupid; if he eats enough it will kill him; 
if he sleeps long enough it will kill him; if he fasts long enough 
it will kill him; if he goes without sleep it will kill him. But 
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does all this prove that the specific influence of food is to kill? 
the specific influence of sleep is to kill? the specific influence of 
abstinence is to kill? and that the specific influence of wakefulness 
is to kill? 

He says “the specific symbol, influence of pure water, or sea-water, 
used in religious rites, is o purify.” This is a very strange sentence, 
in very strange company. A specific symbol! Symbol, sambalon 
(cop Barov, from ovpBadrevv, to throw or put together), is a sign of some- 
thing moral or intellectual by images or properties of natural things.” 
The Doctor says that “a specific symbol” “is to purify.” He makes 
“influence of pure water, or sea-water, equivalent to a special sym- 
bol!” But he throws into this queer sentence, “used in religious 
rites.” Specific symbol is to purify! Influence of pure water or 
sea-water, used in religious rites, is to purify! It was exceedingly 
hard to construct such a sentence; and it is not worth half the trou- 
ble of its construction. It is worse than useless—it is untrue. Is 
the zufluence of any thing a symbol? Is the influence a “specific 
symbol?” An institution involving the images or properties of nat- 
ural things, may be made the sign of something moral or intellect- 
ual, and in this way become a symbol. But the czfluence of water 
or any thing else, can not be either a specific symbol, or any other 
symbol. If a person believing in a resurrection of the dead, is buried 
in baptism, and raised from this burial, on a confession of a belief in 
his heart that God raised Jesus from the dead, his baptism becomes 
to him, and to all who understand its moral or spiritual reference, 
a symbol of. death, burial, and resurrection. Hence, Paul says, 
“buried with him by the mersion into his death, that as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” Rom. vi, 4. “Being buried with him in 
the mersion in which ye also were raised with him through the faith 
in the working of God, who raised him from the dead.” Col. ii, 12. 

Sprinkling water on a person can not be even a symbol of puri- 
fication, Water is not symbolic of any thing; even of purification. 
It can become symbolic by such a use of it as will represent some- 
thing moral or intellectual. But there must be such a use made of 
it as to present a physical image of the moral or intellectual thing 
of which it is designed to be the symbol. Otherwise it is no sym- 
bol. If a person was only buried in baptism it would be a symbol 
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of death only. But he being also “raised” in baptism, it becomes 
a symbol of a resurrection from the dead. 

Sprinkling is not a sign of purification, because there is no im- 
age in that use of water which presents an zmage of purification. 
No person thinks of purifying himself or his clothes, or any thing 
else, by sprinkling. It means to scatter in drops, or particles. 

The effort of Dr. Dale to squeeze in something here from which 
he might afterward infer sprinkling, as a meaning of daftizo, is not 
even ingenious. It is a total failure. The Doctor says, p. 316: 
“The rising sun does not more surely, or more necessarily, bring 
with it light than does this‘Greek word, in such relations, bring with 
it the specific conception of induced drowning, drunkenness, stupe- 
faction, and purification. And it would be just as necessary and 
suitable to call in the help of an old broom to aid the sun in clear- 
ing away the mists of night, as to call in the help of figure to 
illuminate a usage which is so perfectly self-resplendent.” Here are 
some strange figures of speech in this anti*figurative paragraph. 

The Greek word “brings with it the specific conception!” The 
bringing a conception is very figurative. I once heard of a gentle- 
man who arose in a public assembly to deliver his maiden speech. 
He was very much embarrassed and forgot his speech after he arose. 
But in the hope that he might recover his thoughts, he said, “ Mr. 
President, I conceive—I conceive—I conceive, sir”—and he could 
proceed no further. He conceived three times, (figuratively, of 
course,) and brought forth nothing. If daptizo has brought such 
conceptions as drowning, intoxicating, stupefying, and purifying, it 
has never brought them forth. They are still iz mtero, & yastp:— 
unborn. An old dvoom to clear away mists is a figure, removed just 
one step from the sublime. Aaptizo does not mean to drown, “ to make 
drunk,” to stupefy, nor to purify. 


“ DROWNING BAPTISM.” 


Brother Dale says, under this head, p. 268: “These are cases 
of drowning.” He presents these cases to prove that daptizo means 
to drown. He abandons his own theory on this same page, by say- 
ing, “ The drowning was by mersion.” If the drowning was dy mer- 
sion, as he affirms, then the mersion and the drowning can not be 
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the same. But he says, farther, that “ mersion does not necessarily 
drown.” Here he also makes drowning and mersion two distinct 
things, or, perhaps, “conceptions.” He says where there is some- 
thing to arrest “this consummation” of drowning, that it will not 
drown. Then, of course, mersion and drowning are not the same; 
and to merse, or baptize, and to drown, can not be the same. 

The Doctor says, farther, “ But where there is no such interven- 
tion, all living’animals are drowned by mersion.” Here again he 
makes the two things distinct—the one effected dy the other. When 
he says that all living animals are drowned by unarrested immersion, 
I suppose he excepts all the fish and those animals which live in 
water. 

He gives us here seven cases to prove that daptizo means to 
drown. Let us examine them. 

“1, The dolphin, displeased at such falsehood, mersing, killed 
him.” The mersing was the act by which the killing was effected, 
and therefore was not the same. We admit that daptizo expresses 
the act_by which drowning has often been effected. But nothing can 
be drowned by sprinkling. Sprinkling can not, therefore, be baptism. 

“2. But, mersing you by sea-waves, I will destroy you by bitter 
billows.” Here the mersion and the destruction are considered as 
distinct things. One is the means by which the other is effected. 
We admit that drowning can be effected by immersion or baptism, 
but not by sprinkling. 

“3. Struck by the enemy, were immersed.” There is nothing 
said in this quotation concerning drowning. Then immersion, and 
nothing more, is affirmed, and Dr. Dale has admitted that immersion 
does not, necessarily, result in drowning. “Mersing others into the 
lake,” and “ thrust each one upon the head, mersing him,” and “nobly 
mersing himself into the lake Copais,” also “one saved in the voy- 
age, whom it were better to immerse,” do not affirm drowning. All 
these cases show that sprinkling, as the meaning of. daptizo, is en- 
tirely out of the question. 

I now say that there is not a single instance, in all Greek literature, 
in which baptizo means to drown. 

I say this, not because the passages quoted by Dr. Dale fail to 
prove it, but because the Bible Union, one of the noblest institu- 
tions ever formed on this earth, has collated, by its translators, and 
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chiefly by Dr. Conant, every known passage in Greek writers, and I 
have carefully read every one, and I know that there is not an instance 
in which daptizo has this meaning. Dr. Schaff knows this also, if I 
have not greatly overrated his learning in this direction, and nothing 
has surprised me more than his indorsement of “Classic Baptism.” 


“ SATURATION, INCRUSTATION, ETC. 


These are meanings which the Doctor gives to daptizo. The 
cases quoted by him in proof are: “Always, passing through the 
river, he let himself down and mersed the panniers ;” “they mersed 
a pole into the water prepared with pitch ;” “he lets down his hand 
into the water, and mersing and filling it, hollowed, with water, darts 
the drink toward his mouth, and hits the mark ;” “then, dipping into 
oil, rose or Egyptian, apply it through the day, and, as soon as it 
stings, take it away, and merse it again into woman’s milk.” TI will 
here call attention to the fact that the Doctor has, by this passage, 
proved what overthrows his entire theory of the difference between 
bapto and baptizo. Bapto and baptizo are both used in this passage. 
The first he translates dipping and the last merse. After having 
directed to dip into oil, direction was given to merse again in 
woman’s milk, This word “again” shows that Hippocrates re- 
garded baptizo as repeating what had been before done by dafto. 
BAPTO and BAPTIZO, primary, mean the same thing. 

Here I take occasion to say, that, so far as immersion and dipping 
are concerned, BAPTO and BAPTIZO are equivalents ; and that the differ- 
ence insisted on by brother Dale is both unscholarly and without reason, 
“in fact or tn figure.” 

But let us look after the Doctor’s “saturation, incrustation,” etc. 
“Merse many in strong brine, after dipping in boiling water.” Philip 
was so long thorough-mersing with the Pancratiast and sprinkling in 
the face, that he did not give up until the soldiers, wearied, scattered.” 

The Doctor translates this word (d:afazreZépnevos) by “ thorough- 
mersing.” The history of the case shows that the word means “ dip- 
ping in a match.” This refers to a game in which the parties both 
went into the water and dipped each other under, and threw water 
with their hands into each other’s face till one was deprived of 


breath. 
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I call special attention to the fact that a clear difference is made 
in this passage between baptizing and sprinkling the face.” This is 
conclusive, as against sprinkling for baptism. 

“He gathered the shields of the slain foe, and, having mersed 
his hand into the blood, he reared a trophy and wrote upon it.” 
“The water is incrusted so easily about every thing mersed into it, 
that they draw up crowns of salt when they let down a rush circle.” 
The water is incrusted about the thing immersed. The incrusting 
is the effect of the immersion in such water—not the immersion. 

These examples, so far as they have any reference to the subject, 
disprove the allegation of the Doctor. Saturate is not mentioned 
or alluded to in either of the quotations, and incrustation is clearly 
distinguished from daptizo, as being the effect of it. 

Here I affirm that BAPTIZO never means saturation, or to saturate, 
nor to incrustate. There ts not the least evidence in the encyclopedia 
of Greek literature to justify hts translation. 


““VESSELS MERSED IN ORDER TO THEIR DESTRUCTION.” 


Under this head brother Dale quotes the following passages: 
“And if any vessel came near how could it be that it would not be 
mersed by the very multitude of the oars ?’—Dion Cassius. “If they 
succeeded, they came off the better; but if they failed, their own 
vessels being crushed, were immersed.”—Dion Cassius. “The oth- 
ers, immersing the attacking ships by stones and engines from 
above.”—Dion Cassius. “I will show you, also, my soldiers, one 
fighting, most naturally, even in a painting, and another, by his own 
hands, immersing the fleet of the Persians.”—Dzon Cassius. “Some, 
by a weight fastened above, pressing down, they sink into the deep; 
others, by iron hands, or mouths like cranes, drawing up by the prow 
upright upon the stern, they immersed.”—Plutarch. “They made 
incessant attacks, and mersed many ships.”—Polydius. “But the 
most, the prows being let drop from on high, were immersed, and 
became full of the sea and confusion.”—Polybius. “Pierced and 
immersed by a hostile vessel.”"—Polybius. He remarks on these 
passages that “the act effecting these baptisms is widely various ; 
the farthest possible removed from dip. The dative, without a 
preposition, or the genitive, expresses the agency. The duration of 
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the baptism has no limit. The baptism is sought for its destruc- 
tive influence. The ships were baptized, were left in a state of bap- 
tism, and have continued in it for two thousand years.” 

1. As to the act affecting the baptism. This, he says, was 
widely various. This is very true; but widely various as was “the 
act,” it is never the act of sprinkling, nor the act of touching with 
baptized fingers. The Doctor, after finding much fault with Baptists 
for speaking of “the act” of baptism, here uses the very phrase 
himself; and he uses it in the singular number, although “widely 
various.” This is just the use which the Baptists have made of 
this phrase, and concerning which he complains with tedious repe- 
tition. 

He says this act is the farthest possible removed from dip. This 
is extravagant and untrue. In every case of baptism mentioned here 
the baptized object had a “downward movement” “entering” “into a 
diverse element,” which includes much of the Doctor's definition of 
dip. How, then, can it be the farthest possible remove from dip? 
Will Dr. Shaff and the other brethren who have approved “ Classic 
Baptism” tell us? 

He says that in these examples, the dative without a preposition 
and the genitive express the agency. No one has ever said that 
the genitive, with an appropriate preposition, did not express agency. 
Here, example first, the genitive is governed by (520) hupo, by. In 
this case, however, it is not the genitive of “agency,” but of means. 
The second example does not come under his remark at all. The 
third is acase of the dative of means—not giving. The fourth, in 
the translation, wrongly imputed to Dion Cassius, instead of Heime- 
rius, is an instance of the genitive of the instrument, not the agent, 
and governed by (dea) dia, in the sense of by. The fifth is a case of 
the dative of the instrument without a preposition, (not of agency,) 
where (avaszdeta) anaspoosia, hauling up, clearly requires the preposi- 
tion by ; and justifies our rule, that the sense of the verb determines 
the preposition to be used, and not the absence of a preposition, the 
sense of a verb. 

His next example has nothing to do either with the dative or 
the genitive cases. The next “is like unto it.” The next and last 
is an example of the genitive, governed by (5x0) hupo, by. 

Relative to the “attacking of ships” and immersing them by 
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stones and engines, let it be noted that the boats in which the 
battle described was fought, were immersed in the water, and not zz, 
but by the stones and engines, here put in the dative of the means 
without a preposition. This is such a case as that to which we have 
already referred, in saying that the dative without a preposition, and 
connected with a verb signifying entrance, must always be trans- 
lated by, in, or into, unless there is something in the context which 
shows that ageney, instrumentality, means, or something of this kind, 
is clearly intended. A vessel may be immersed by wind, by leakage, 
and by too much freight, etc.; and in this case the dative in Greek 
may be used without a preposition, and every person would under- 
stand that means is referred to. But if it is said that a vessel, 
by being overloaded, was “mersed,” and water, in Greek, was put in 
the dative without a preposition, who would not see that in trans- 
lating into English, the preposition zz must be supplied? If it is 
the object of a writer of Greek to express the fact that a certain 
thing was done by means mentioned by him, he may put the means 
in the dative without a preposition, or he may put them in the geni- 
tive, governed by ufo. But the fact that a noun is found to be in 
the dative without a preposition is no proof that agency, means, or 
instrumentality is indicated. Indeed, if instrumentality, agency, or 
means was always so written, as long as it remains true that the 
same thing happens where neither of these is referred to, it is pre- 
posterous to infer that the dative was so written fo zxdicate one of 
the above things, as if that were the special object of omitting the 
preposition. The verb, the nature of the noun, as to penetrability or 
impenetrability, and the context must all be considered in supplying 
the preposition. 

The Doctor says that “the duration of the baptism has no limit.” 
This certainly can not be said of sprinkling in any case—even in the 
case of the flood, for the rain at that time, if it was only a sprinkling, 
seems to have continued only about forty days. This.was the most 
copious sprinkling on record, and yet it was not a baptizing, accord- 
ing to the Doctor’s own showing. 

He says farther that “the baptism was sought for its destructive 
influence.” In this it agrees with dapéo, contrary to brother Dale’s 
theory, and confident and often repeated declaration. For destruc- 
tive influence the spear was dipped “into the breast,” p. 136; “the 
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sword into the viper’s bowels,” p. 140; “the sword into the army 
of the Greek,” p. 142; and “arrows into the gall of vipers,” p. 143. 

He closes his remarks on these passages by saying that “the ships 
were baptized, were left in a state of baptism, and have continued 
in it for two thousand years.” This can not be affirmed of sprink- 
ling. How strange it would sound to speak of leaving vessels in a 
state of sprinkling for two thousand years! These passages are 
proof indubitable against sprinkling and touching with wet fingers. 


“INFLUENCE WITH RHETORICAL FIGURE.” P. 278. 


Under this head the Doctor quotes the following passages: 

“Then appeared the conflict of reason and passion. For, al- 
though mersed (daptized) by passion, the noble man attempted to re- 
sist; and rose up as out of a wave.” Could this ever be said of 
sprinkling? The idea of immersion is as clear as a sunbeam. The 
figure does not leave Dyonisius in this wave till he drown. Again, 
“Dyonisius . . . was seized by a storm and mersed (daptized) as to 
his soul; but yet he strove to rise above the passion, as out of a great 
wave.” This baptism puts the man into a wave, “out of” which he 
strives to rise. This is also a clear case of rhetorical immersion, and 
a conclusive proof against sprinkling. 

“T saw a vessel wandering in pleasant weather, full of its own 
storm, and mersed (daptized) in a calm.” Here is no analogy between 
what happened to this vessel and the mere sprinkling of a ship. 
This is a description of a pirate vessel, the crew of which had plun- 
dered the tomb of Callirrhoe of its gold and jewels, and finding her 
alive, she having been buried prematurely, sold her into slavery, and 
were now pursued by the avenging gods. This vessel had a full 
tempest within itself, that is among its own crew, a storm of pas- 
sion among themselves even in fair weather, which resulted in the 
mersion or immersion of their vessel, in a time of calm. What has 


this to do with sprinkling? for which brother Dale is seeking to lay 
4 


a foundation. 

“Carried along in troubled and unsettled affairs, they differ lit- 
tle or nothing from those tempest tossed; and should they commit 
any, even the least, mistake, they are wholly mersed (daptized).” 
This is proof that baptism and sprinkling are very far from being the 
same thing. 
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“ And I am of those mersed (baptized) by that great wave.” Li- 
banius here refers to the earthquake, in which two of his friends 
had perished. Sprinkling, in such a case of description, would be 
very poor rhetoric. 

“T am unmersed (unbaptized), like a cork upon a net, of the brine.” 
A cork, being lighter than water of its own bulk, would swim, and is 
therefore unbaptized, though sprinkled by a thousand showers. 

“1. In no one of these quotations is there the shadow of a dip- 
ping,” says the Doctor. Yet he says that the Baptists dip people, 
by putting them into the water and immediately withdrawing them. 
I should think that if a man should be mersed by any thing, and 
then rise up, as out of a wave, if we are to understand the statement 
figuratively, is a first-rate shadow of dipping, as practiced by the 
Baptists. The effort of the Doctor to make this difference between 
bapto and baptizo, to dip and baptize, is a perfect failure. 

“2, In most cases it is the element which moves to reach its ob- 
ject. A sea wave is irresistible. So is baptism.” This is brother 
Dale’s second statement under this head. When an immersion is ef- 
fected, as in the example given by him, we generally call it an over- 
whelming ; but the Greeks kept their minds on the immersion and 
not the manner of it. If a man is mersed, he is immersed, whether 
the tide overwhelms him, or he is dipped or immersed by human 
hands. Why the Doctor should contradict his very first example, 
is a wonder, till you happen to remember that he wants to lay a 
foundation for baptism in the sense of “controlling influence,” an 
assumption to which we intend to give special attention in the 
proper: place. 

He affirms that both a sea wave and baptism are irresistible ; and 
yet his very first example affirms a successful attempt at resistance, 
which terminated in rising up out of the wave! His cork upon the 
net resisted baptism, and I fear that he himself has done it in prac- 
tice, and in theory I know he has done it. 

Since Dr. Dale admits the use of daptizo in iene figure, 
why does he so strenuously and persistently deny it in other places? 
His denial is necessary to make out his second, “simple and literal” 
meaning of daptizo. But his own facts disprove his theory. This is 
surprisingly frequent in “Classic Baptism.” It is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of that work. 
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His third remark is that “the point of the figure, in no case, is 
either act or covered condition ; but turns wholly on influence, power- 
ful influence. To work out a parallelism beyond this would speedily 
carry us to the point where would be practically exemplified the truth, 
that there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous!” 
The Doctor has, in many instances, exemplified the truth of this say- 
ing ; except that he has never been very sublime in this work. Who 
ever heard before this that the rhetorical figure of a verd “turns 
wholly,” or even partially, into a zoun/ This is the one step, but not 
from the sublime. “The point of parallelism” is a droll “ conception,” 
mental. What is this thing called a point? (Latin, puncta punctum, 
from pungere, to prick), It is a sharp end; tip. Parallel means 
equally distant in all parts. A line may be parallel with another line, 
because lines have length. A point has no extension, and therefore 
can have no parallel—it has no magnitude, and for this reason it 
can be parallel to nothing else, and nothing else can be parallel to it. 

But we have shown that, according to some of the Doctor’s own 
witnesses, baptism was resisted by a man and a cork. So that if 
baptizo expresses any thing relative to influence, it certainly expresses 
the want of influence. It could not even influence a cork. 

This idea that daptizo expresses influence is invented to lay a 
foundation for sprinkling in the end. It is expected that active 
transitive verbs will be attended with some effect, as a consequence 
of and in accordance with the act expressed by them.. But who ever 
supposed that the effect of an act and the act itself were the same, 
or that there is any thing which can be called a parallelism between 
them? No word can be said to be parallel to any other word un- 
less they are equal in all their parts, as to meaning. Can it be said 
that a verb and a noun are parallel? Can daptizo mean influence? 

Here is a verb used, and by his own admission used figuratively ; 
and yet he affirms that “the point ofthe figure” is, in no case “act.” 
Here is a man represented as having been immersed by passion, and 
as having risen up, as out of a wave. Is this not a case of act? He 
was immersed, Is not that an act, real or figurative? He rose up. 
Is not that an act, real or imaginary—literal or figurative? He rose 
not only up, but out of a wave. Is this not act also? And where, 
I ask, is the “influence, powerful influence,” of which our brother 
speaks? Dionysius was seized. Was that not an act, literal or 
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figurative? He was immersed. Was that not an act, real or figura- 
tive? He strove to rise. Was not that an act? Where is this noun 
“influence,” which our brother figures to make the substitute of a 
verb, contrary to all rules of both grammar and rhetoric? A more 
extraordinary assumption was never printed. Baptizo is here used 
as a verb, and not as a noun—to express act, not influence. It is so 
in every instance which he has quoted, and every passage is a refu- 
‘tation of his theory. 

But how is it with sprinkling? Is that irresistible? Does that 
express influence, powerful influence? Suppose it had been written 
of Dionysius, that he had been sprinkled by passion ; could it have 
been said that he attempted to resist, and rose up, as out a. wave ? 
Suppose Libanius had said, I am of those sprinkled, would there 
have been any propriety in saying “by that great wave?” Baptizo 
is here used with special reference to the depth of the various things 
into which the persons are said to have been baptized, and not to 
express the influence of any thing. [ 70 be continued, 








V.—MIRACLES AND MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


HE great purpose for which God introduced miracles into his 
redemptive economy was the verification of prophetic inspira- 
tion. He sent men to be his “mouth-piece,” to utter and to record 
his words. Chief of prophets, he sent his dear Son, a teacher from 
God. Of him it is said (Acts ii, 22,)* that he was “accredited” to the 
Jews “from God by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God 
wrought by him.” And the same thing is true, in less degree, of 
most of the merely human prophets. What wonders attested the 
prophetic mission of Moses! What signs Elijah and Elisha wrought ! 
What miracles accredited the apostles of the Lamb! 
And this was very necessary. In the case of predictions, fulfill- 
ment did indeed prove the authenticity of the prophetic claim. This 


* Scripture quotations in this article are from the Revised Version of the Bible, as far as 
published by the American Bible Union. 
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is expressly stated in Deuteronomy xviii, 21, 22. But the foretelling 
of future events is only one part of prophecy. It is not essential to 
the prophet’s mission. And if he does speak of things to come, it 
may be of things in remote ages, whose occurrence his contempo- 
raries can not observe. 

And the prophet only hears the voice of God. Others hear it not. 
A bad man might simulate inspiration. A fanatic or a lunatic might 
mistake his own hallucinations for the revelations of the Most High. 
How shall the imposture or the delusion be detected? How shall we 
certainly know the true prophet from the false ? 

The fulfillment of predictions, as seen already, is not a universal 
criterion, But where this was wanting, sometimes in addition to it, 
God accredited his servants by supernatural signs. These signs are 
Mrrac.es. We propose to devote this article to an elucidation of 
the true conception of miracles and the incidental examination, at 
the bar of right reason, of the a priovi objections of modern unbelief 
against them. By a miracle ts meant an extraordinary event which 
the human mind, being constituted as it ts, can not but refer to the direct 
and unusual exertion of divine power. It is therefore a special mani- 
festation of the personal, living God. An event to be properly ac- 
counted a miracle, must be such, and must take place under such 
circumstances, that an enlightened mind witnessing it, or receiving 
proof of its actual occurrence, will perceive: 1st. That its produc- 
tion or accomplishment clearly transcends the sphere of human 
power. 2d. That it nevertheless indicates clearly the special action 
of mind and will. 3d. That it is therefore to be referred to God. 

It is evident that if God bestows the supernatural and miracle- 
working power upon a mortal, or if he works miracles in answer to 
a mortal’s prayer, then these constitute an nnmistakable proof of 
divine approbation ; and if the person so acknowledged and approved 
of God claims to be a prophet, that is, an inspired messenger from 
God, then the divine acknowledgment and approval embraces an 
emphatic sanction of the claim which he makes. So the restored 
blind man correctly reasoned. See John ix, 17, and 24-34. Men 
have been prophets who did not work miracles ; and God may have 
performed what we call miracles for a different purpose from the one 
first alluded to. But it is self-evident that a miracle-working prophet 
carries his credentials open in his hand. 
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False prophets knowing this have wrought juggling wonders ; by 
superior knowledge of natural science they have performed what 
seemed to be miracles in the eyes of the unlearned, and it is even 
possible that in some instances they may have exhibited some super- 
natural portents by the aid of evil spiritual beings. But experience has 
shown, as reason would suggest, that only He who made and rules 
nature, and those to whom his power is given, are able to manifest 
miracles, at once, substantial, grand, unimpeachable, and either be- 
neficent or righteously retributive in their design. If the servants 
of Satan show any wonders they are “lying wonders.” If the ma- 
gicians of Egypt turn their rods to serpents, the serpent into which 
Moses’ rod is turned swallows them up. If modern Spiritualistic 
mediums perform strange and inexplicable feats, they have not 
restored the sick at Bellevue Hospital, nor reported yesterday’s de- 
bates in the British Parliament in the morning Zribune or World. 
The magnetic telegraph “is ahead of their time!” 

The Bible records many miracles wrought by Jesus Christ and 
by the prophets, both of the Old and of the New Dispensation. To 
those who witnessed them they carried irresistible conviction—it was 
the testimony of God to the truthfulness of the prophetic claim. 
To us, at this distance of time, their testimony is equally conclusive, 
provided the historic fact of their actual occurrence be proved. 

To enter upon the formal statement of the evidences that the 
miracles actually took place, which is the same thing as entering 
upon the “Evidences of Christianity,” is foreign to my purpose in 
writing this brief article. I have only space to say that the miracles 
actually took place, unless the Bible is a forgery. The ridiculous 
idea that the sacred volume is a collection of unreliable traditions 
and myths, is contradicted by every line and feature of it. The his- 
torical records are simple, natural, unadorned, direct, and self-consist- 
ent. Unless they are the product of the most stupendous forgery 
and imposture ever heard of in human history, they are true records, 
In that case the historical character, that is, the actual occurrence, of 
the miracles is established. And the Bible is not a forgery. Every 
fresh triumph of redeeming grace adds to the mountain weight of 
testimony, historical, internal, and experimental, which fixes our 
holy religion and our “infallible book”. on a foundation of certain 
truth, immovable, immutable. But all this evidence, this testimony, 
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. 
our modern pantheists, nature-worshipers, “liberal Christians,” and 
literary skeptics dispose of in the most convenient way possible. 
Like the ostrich, whom (Job xxxix, 17) “God has made ; 
forgetful of wisdom, and given her no share of understanding,” who 
hides her face in the sand and zguores danger, so these ostrich 
philosophers ignore the evidences of which I have spoken; and 
when we speak of miracles they simply declare that such tales are 
fables of superstition, and quite out of the range of rational belief. 
And pray why? Because the proof of their actual occurrence is 
impugned? Not at all. They have not done this; they have not 
even attempted it. But they lay down the canon that mdracles are 
impossible or incredible because, as science teaches us, the laws of nat- 
ure are invariable and the course of nature uniform. Hence, they 
treat the idea of miracles with quiet contempt, taking it for granted 
that examination of the alleged testimony in the case is altogether un- 
necessary. Openly or covertly this position is taken by all modern 
unbelievers. It is their way ; assumption instead of proof, sneers in- 
stead of arguments, supercilious conceit instead of right reason.* 
And I suspect that we have rather aided them in their ostrich phi- 
losophy by incautious definitions of our own. We have sometimes 
defined a miracle as a violation of the laws of nature, or in terms 
nearly equivalent. 

Some reflections upon this subject may serve to correct our own 
incautious definitions and imperfect conceptions, and incidentally 
but effectually to annihilate the modern skeptical argument against 
miracles. 

We know nothing of the “laws of nature,” except from the observ- 
ation of facts. We notice that certain causes, in the physical world, 
uniformly produce certain effects, and that given forces always oper- 
ate in a particular manner. And as our observations widen and 
extend, we conclude that the element of regularity and uniformity 
is co-extensive with nature. The result of our observations of phys- 
ical fact we state and call it “The Laws of Nature.” We discover,. 
in a word, that the physical universe is a vast machine. It consists. 
of materials whose properties are fixed ; and of forces whose move- 
ments have a regular and invariable course, unless they are deflected’ 
from that course by the influence of will, that is, by the interfer- 


* See my article on “ PROPHETIC INSPIRATION,” in the CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, No, VIII. 
VoL. I1I.—26 
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ence of intelligent beings. And when these movements are so de- 
flected, physical materials can be used, and physical forces can be 
guided, only within certain limits and under certain conditions which 
are accurately and absolutely fixed by the divinely established con- 
stitution of things. This is all that is meant, and exactly what is 
meant, when it is said, in any true and rational sense, that the laws 
of nature are fixed and invariable. 

In regular methods, corresponding to this constitution which he 
has given it, the great Creator moves this vast machinery with 
matchless order and precision. To this our Savior referred when he 
said to the Jews, “ My Father works hitherto, and I work” (John v, 
17), that is, from the first until now, not ceasing the necessary 
“work” even on the Sabbath day. And because God does so work 
in nature, by regular methods, we live in a world not of chance but of 
“Jaw,” and can make our calculations and observations accordingly. 
Moreover, he permits us, made in his image and likeness, to use some 
of the materials of the universe, and to direct and control some of 
the forces, in order to accomplish our purposes. As it is written, 
“And God said, we will make man in our image after our likeness ; 
and they shall rule over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
heavens, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
reptile that creeps on the earth, . . . . . . and God blessed 
them; and God said to them, Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it, and rule,” etc. (Gen. ii, 26, 28). And again— 

“What is man, that thou er ee ee ee ee 
Should give him dominion over the works of thy hands ! 
All thou hast put under his feet,” Ps. viii, 4, 6. 

This we can do, however, only according to the ascertained nat- 
ure of these materials and forces. The requisite knowledge and 
power, toilfully gained by observation, experiment, reflection, and in- 
vention, we call science and art. Man is a creature gifted with free- 
will, and by his partial mastery of the forces of nature he produces 
the most astonishing results, and fills the earth with effects which 
could never come from the “ regular course of the laws of nature,” 
that is, from the undisturbed, (apparently,) spontaneous movements 
of physical forces. Would these build stately cities and peaceful vil- 
lages, cover the lands with a net-work of canals, railroads, and tele- 
graphs, work cotton-mills and founderies, plow the sea for trade, and 
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the plains for food, alter by civilization the face of the globe and the 
climate of whole countries? Yet who imagines that our artisan race, 
in “subduing the earth,” “ violates the laws of nature?” On the con- 
trary, as he learns the fixed working and methods of physical forces, 
as he adjusts his own plans to these, as he obeys science and prac- 
tices art, thus and only thus does man produce, in strict harmony 
with and obedience to infrangible physical “law,” great marvels of skill 
and of power, where, without him, the loneliness of the savage wilder- 
ness would remain unbroken forever. Such is nature—not altogether, 
even to man, an irresistible, irreversible automaton,; but rather a 
vast machine, which the hand of knowledge can use according to its 
constitution, within certain limits; or an organ from which the touch 
of genius can evoke delicious harmonies. A few keys only can man 
use, a few forces only; but free-will dominates senseless matter and 
blind force. 

Thus much of tiny man, who at best is but the interpreter of 
some of nature’s laws, the artificer in some of her work-shops. But 
there is an Almighty Spirit, infinite in power and wisdom, the author 
and disposer of Nature. By his will she is what she is, and her laws 


are what they are. 


For HE said it, and it was done ; 
HE commanded, and it stood fast. (Ps. xxxiii, 9.) 


It is Jehovah who balanced the universe on principles of a di- 
vinely perfect geometry and mechanics. His skill arranged the 
laws of chemical affinity and whatever other occult unities bind the 
vast whole in matchless order. His will is the great free-will of all, 
fountain and source from whence our finite wills are derived, and 
whose image and likeness they are. Shall the greater be less 
than the least? Shall man, the creature of an hour, possess and exer- 
cise a partial mastery of nature, and the eternal Lord of all be ac- 
counted a slave to the works he has made, and to the methods he 
has devised? Can any finite being tell us beforehand to what un- 
usual ends or in what unusual methods he may not adapt the ma- 
chinery he has made? To assume that he will never vary his use 
of his own nature, to claim that he can not do so without violating 
her laws, is as puerile as any thing that can well be conceived 
of. As wisely might a child, who has only seen the locomotive 
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engine move onward and forward, gravely argue that the engineer 
can not reverse its motion without violating the laws of the steam- 
engine. To reason (if reasoning it can be called) from the “laws of 
nature,” that miracles are impossible or incredible, is to commit in 
theology that gross error against which, in physiology, Dr. Dalton 
warns the medical student.* He reminds him that we only know 
and can reason from ascertained facts. “Laws” are the expression 
of our attempts to classify and generalize these facts, to assign their 
true cause, and express their real significance. In this the student 
does well; but if he makes these assumed “laws” the basis and guide 
of his studies and practice, in the place of facts, he will wander into 
fanciful theories and substitute absurd falsehoods for truth. Facts, 
observed or proved, are the basis of all theoretical knowledge. This 
universal philosophical canon is disregarded by our modern skeptics in 
their assumptions as to miracles. Are they then true philosophers ? 

A miracle is an alleged matter of fact. My present object is to 
show that the evidence of its actuality and reality is to be weighed 
and examined, and not set aside on any assumption of its improba- 
bility, much less of its impossibility. 

A miracle is not impossible, because the Author of nature’s ma- 
terials and forces can use them, when he pleases, in any manner 
that he chooseés—extraordinary though it may be to us. 

A miracle is not improbable whenever Jehovah has a sufficient 
motive for acting in a manner unusual to us. We can not affirm a 
priort what or when that sufficient motive must be; but we can 
easily conceive of the possibility or even probability of its existence. 

The regular order of nature is a striking manifestation of the 
Creator’s glory; and so is the regular working of a cotton-mill a 
striking manifestation of human genius. But the interference of 
a master-hand is clearly seen when that cotton-mill’s machinery 
ceases its monotonous roar at the close of the day. And whoever 
dreams that the laws of mechanics are violated because that machin- 
ery does not work right along for years without any variation? So if 
marvelous events take place in the sphere of God’s working, which 
show beneficent or retributive will and purpose, and which are evi- 
dently beyond any created power to produce; if the Divine Being 
thus shows his own personality and presence in a method which is 


2 *In his very able work on Human Physiology. 
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inexplicable to us, then we have miracles. And how absurd the objec- 
tion that the “laws of nature” are violated! Does the presump- 
tuous objector know all the “laws of nature?” Does he comprehend 
all the wealth of forces and means in the whole vast universe? Will 
he stultify human reason by refusing to credit facts on competent 
testimony, when all our knowledge of science and art rests only on 
proven facts, many of which are utterly inexplicable by man’s in- 
tellect ? 

There is, then, nothing improbable in the idea of a miracle. And 
a candid examination would show that there is the least possible 
evidence that miraculous testimony has been given to the Revela- 
tion recorded in the Bible. Such testimony is obviously appropri- 
ate. When the blind see, the sick are healed, the maimed are made 
whole, and the dead are restored to life—all by a word and with- 
out visible or comprehensible means—then who. can but say, Zhés zs 
the finger of God? 

In illustration of these views, take, for instance, the miracle of the 
meal and oil at Zarephath. The unbeliever sneers at what he calls 
an incredible story. But is there really any thing incredible about it, 
provided we have good testimony to the fact? Consider by what 
process ordinary meal is obtained. Man did not make the seed. 
He does not even comprehend the process of its germination. He 
prepares the ground. He casts in the grain. By an inherent, 
divinely-given, mysterious power it springs up. Man protects the 
young plant, stirs the soil around it, kills the weeds that would 
choke it, gathers the ripened fruit, grinds it, and has meal. But it 
is the vital force in the plant, thus aided indeed, but of and by itself, 
which gathers to itself from earth, and air, and water, and sunbeam, 
the needful elements ; which assimilates them ; which produces the 
ripe grains. All the men in the world could not compound one 
kernel of the fruit by their united skill and efforts. God has gath- 
ered its constituents from the laboratory of nature by known but 
not comprehended processes; and he has enabled man to under- 
stand and control these so far as to secure for himself the result. 
Without the interference of the human will would the “laws of 
nature” produce meal? Yet how small a part of the real work has 
man done, after all! 

And now shall we have the hardihood to say that the Being who 
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does all this regularly, in co-operation with his intelligent creatures, 
can not, if he will, summon by processes more occult and expedi- 
tious, from the secret stores of nature, the elements which compose 
meal; and so reach the same resuit as before, namely, the produc- 
tion of meal, in a moment instead.of in six months, and wholly by 
divine power instead of by the union of divine power in the greater 
proportion and human power in the lesser? that God can not, in 
addition to his own usual part in the matter, do an additional work 
equivalent to man’s small part? These questions need only to be 
asked. Similar remarks apply to the production of the oil. 

And so Elijah and the widow’s household, whom God would sus- 
tain, ate daily of the miraculous meal, true meal, yet never ground by 
the patient hand of the Oriental woman. And so they daily ate of 
the miraculous oil, true oil, yet never pressed by the hand of Jewish 
or Phoenician farmer from the precious olive-berry. 

The truth is that miracles, so far from being improbable or im- 
possible, seem almost indispensable to and inseparable from the idea 
of the personal, living, acting, holy God. He sits over and above 
all the vast complicated machinery of the material universe, which 
his own fiat has evoked, and he holds all its forces in his hands. 
He moves every part at will, and he is a moral Governor. That he 
should use his own handiwork for moral ends in a manner to us 
extraordinary is highly probable ; we have evidence that he has often 
done so; but we are not obliged to suppose that the great Worker 
ever has need to recast his tools, or to use any of them awkwardly. 

Let us then correct our definitions of miracles. They are not crea- 
tions “from nothing ;” they do not involve violence to nature or to 
nature’s laws. The God of miracles and of nature is one. 

A miracle is a manifest interposition of divine power, standing out 
prominently from, but by no means in violation of, the course or laws 
of nature; just as a clearing and a settlement in the forest is a 
manifest interposition of human power, but no violation of physical 
laws; on the contrary, produced by working in exact obedience to 
them. God works in and by nature, so does man; but the latter is 
very limited in his working, and the divine working transcends. his 
comprehension. Man is finite—God is infinite, Author of all, Lord 
of all. 

It may be added that a miracle, in order to be unquestioned and 
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unquestionable, must be an event necessarily suggesting the special 
act of God not only to the barbaric and ignorant mind, but also to 
the civilized and enlightened. To a savage the restoration of sight 
by an operation for cataract might seem miraculous; but we know 
that it does not exceed the limits of human wisdom and power. If, 
however, one born blind should instantly receive his sight at a word, 
no visible means being used, we should know that a wisdom and 
power higher than man’s was present and active. This would not 
prove that the cure was wrought without means, but that it was 
wrought by no means possible for mortals to use. So of the mira- 
cle at Zarephath. We are not to suppose that any new substance 
was then created. Creation was finished long before. But we are 
to understand that God,* by instantaneous, and to us incompre- 
hensible processes, gathered daily from his stores in nature the 
elements composing meal and oil—elements which are usually gath- 
ered and assimilated by the forces of the plant-life in the slow, com- 
mon process of vegetable growth and assimilation. These he won- 
drously mingled for his loved ones’ provision. ; 

The miracles of the Bible in general are all of this character. 
They would be as truly miracles to-day as they were when wrought. 
Modern physical science would only enable us to see the more 
clearly that they transcend not only even the present, but the attain- 
able sphere of terrestrial human activity. 

Finally it may be ‘asked, If prophetic inspiration is a necessity, 
that we may have the will of God, and if miracles are needful to 
authenticate prophetic inspiration, why are they not continued? 
Why are they not found in the present age? The answer is easy. 
Through a long line of inspired men and by his Son, God has 
spoken until he has communicated all that is necessary. Then he 
ceased. He gave the needful authentication to these revelations by 
signs and wonders, but these are needful no longer. Yet he still 
lives and reigns. His Gospel goes forth even to barbaric pagans, 
and it carries its own witness in itself. Man recognizes the voice of 
his God and perceives the fitness of Heaven’s remedy for human 
guilt and woe. His providence is now over all. He may not work 
what we call miracles, but he certainly hears and answers prayer. 


* He may have done this directly, or by the ministry of some of the 
Millions of spiritual creatures [who] walk the earth.” 
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His trusting children, unperplexed by doubt, perhaps not under- 
standing at all the philosophy of the subject, but, what is infinitely 
better, believing his Word, draw near to his mercy-seat and receive 
answers of peace. With every material and spiritual force in the 
universe under his absolute control, who shall dare limit the preva- 
lence of prayer, or God’s ability to answer it? It is he himself who 
has caused it to be written, “No good thing will he withhold [that 
is, from the prayer] of those who walk uprightly.” 

We conclude, then, that neither miracles nor prophetic inspiration 
are either improbable or impossible; that the idea of the supernat- 
ural is not a superstitious and unscientific one, but most decidedly 
the contrary; and that the reality of the Bible miracles is simply a 
question of evidence. Upon this ground of fact and evidence the 
modern teachers of skepticism must meet us, however unwillingly. 
They must account for Christ and his religion without the super- 
natural element,-if they can. They must impeach the historical 
testimony for prophetic inspiration and miracles. They must over- 
throw by fair argument our hopes for time and for eternity. Then 
let them -exult in the ruin they have made. But this issue they 
must meet. A timid, apologetic tone is disgraceful in a defender of 
Christianity. * Let the champion of truth either hold his peace or 
“carry the war into Africa.” Let him challenge the assumptions of 
these boasting sophists and bring them to the stern arbitrament of 
facts. Before such an antagonist their barricades of self-conceit, 
pretended philosophy, “laws of nature,” “liberal views,” “high cult- 
ure,” and similar trash will vanish like the “baseless fabric of a 
dream.” We shall push them to the wall, and they must achieve the 
impossible task of proving the truth of God to be a lie, or else we 
shall brand with merited contempt their boasted “ reason” as arrogant 
folly and servile credulity. We shall rest our hearts on the Rock of 
Ages with a faith that will sustain us in life and in death, because it 


is founded on right, reason, and the Word of the eternal God. We, 


shall rejoice in the knowledge then as now, and forever, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and that the word of Jehovah in his mouth, 
and in that of his holy apostles and prophets, is truth. 

Nor for undoubting confidence in all this blessed wealth of life and 
hope shall we need to wait the issue of the present assault of modern 
skeptics upon our holy religion. The evidences of Christianity they 
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have not disturbed—they have not even attempted the vain task. We 
shall not, therefore, have one whit the less confidence in the Bible 
and in our adorable Lord on account of their arrogant assumptions. 
Nay, they themselves only furnish us with an additional proof of the 
truth of Holy Scripture. For is it not written (2 Peter iii, 3, 4), 
“Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last of the days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts and saying, Where is the prom- 
ise of his coming? for from the day the fathers fell asleep all things 
so continue, from the beginning of the creation.” Our modern “ nat- 
uralists” fulfill this in the exaltation of natural “law” above the 
Creator; they exceed it, for they abolish the Creator altogether from 
their system. “The fool has said in his heart, There is no God!” 
Besides, the conflict between Christianity and modern skepticism 
is but the old, old conflict under a varying phase. There is nothing 
new under the sun. What has been shall be. Always has Christ 
been victor—always will he be victor. The vague pantheist, the 
witty “autocrats of the breakfast-table,” all the “liberal Christians,” 
all the masked and the open unbelievers will have but to repeat, after 
a wasted life, the ancient cry: “O, GALILEAN, THOU HAST CON- 
QUERED!” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


HOME LITERATURE. 
’ BOOKS. 


1.—TZhe Descent of Man, and Selection in relation to Sex. By CHARLES DARWIN, 
M. A., F. R. S., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. In two vols. 8vo. 
pp. 409. 1871. 

It certainly ought to be evident to all thinking minds that Darwinism 
can no longer be met by mere ridicule. We do not think it is spreading to 
such an alarming extent as some suppose, and yet it can not be denied 
that in both Europe and this country it has infected many minds. Nor 
should we wonder at this. Mr. Darwin’s theory is so novel, and is, withal, 
sustained by so many apparently conclusive facts, that we are not surprised 
it should find earnest advocates even among the best educated minds of 
the age. -But this is not all. Mr. Darwin’s personal influence has about 
as much to dg in convincing the reader as any of the arguments which he 
presents. There is such an air of evident sincerity in all that he writes, 
and such a personal magnetism in his style, that it is almost impossible to 
disbelieve his conclusions, especially since they are generally based upon 
the most patient, laborious, and thorough induction of facts. 

Mr. Darwin’s last work may be accepted, we presume, as that upon 
which his reputation will chiefly rest. On this, he has expended his most 
mature thought. Certainly the work contains much that is valuable. Many 
of the facts are entirely new, while old ones are frequently made to render 
a new meaning and arrange themselves in new classifications. Nor can it 
be denied that there is much plausibility in Mr. Darwin’s theory of the 
Descent of Man. Of course this theory is familiar to our readers. What 
was the logical conclusion of Mr. Darwin’s “Origin of Species” is boldly 
affirmed in the volumes before us. However unpleasant the reflection may 
be, his theory forces us to accept a somewhat uncomplimentary ancestry. 
Still, this fact should not deter us from accepting the truth. Hence, the 
first matter which should interest us is an inquiry concerning the truth of 
Darwinism. Is it true? 

To answer this question fully would require more space than we can at 
present command ; and yet we think it is easy to show in a few words that 
Mr. Darwin’s conclusion does not follow from his premises. The argument 
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upon which he chiefly relies, is founded on the similarity or homogeneity 
between man and the animals below him. Now no one who is at_ all 
acquainted with the facts will seriously question many of Mr. Darwin’s 
premises. For ourselves we are quite ready to admit all he claims in 
the way of similarity, and yet we do not come to the same conclusion he 
does. In fact, reasoning @ priori, we would expect to find this similarity. 
The great Creator has fixed the impress of unity on all his works, and it 
is not at all surprising that we frequently find striking resemblances, espe- 
cially among things in the same kingdom. There is a striking resemblance 
between many of the features of the Jewish and Christian religions, but it 
does not follow that one is the offspring of the other. The Christian re- 
ligion is ew in comparison with the Jewish. Christ did not build on the 
Old Covenant, but on the New Covenant, which God had declared he 
would make with the “house of Israel and with the house of Judah.” Re- 
semblance, therefore, can not be taken as positive proof in any question 
such as Mr. Darwin discusses. 

But suppose Darwinism is true? What then? Are we.at once to dis- 
card the Bible testimony concerning the creation of man? We do not 
think this necessarily follows, but we can not give our reasons at present. 
The one single thing which Mr. Darwin’s work aims at, it certainly fails to 
accomplish. That it aims to do away with the miraculous in the creation 
of man is too apparent to need discussion. In fact, the whole aim of mod- 
ern Rationalism is to destroy faith in the Bible, by eliminating its super- 
natural element. Hume’s doctrine was that a miracle is impossible, but 
modern skepticism is not willing to risk its plea upon this view of the matter. 
Hence, it seeks to show that miracles are altogether unnecessary, since every 
thing can be accounted for without the aid of the supernatural. This is cer- 
tainly a more ingenious and plausible method of opposition than that adopted 
by the old school of skeptics. And if it can be clearly shown that the facts 
of nature can be explained by natural laws, without the interposition of 
miracles, then modern Rationalism is likely to have a very powerful influ- 
ence in shaping the religion of the future. The whole matter is reduced 
to a question of fact, and it ought, therefore, to be settled without much 
difficulty. 

Now let us look at Mr. Darwin’s theory a moment, and we shall soon 
see how far it is possible to get rid of the supernatural. Let us allow, for 
the sake of testing his theory, that man did descend from an ape. From 
whom did the ape descend? Of course from something still lower in the 
scale of being. But let us press the question still further and ask where did 
this come from? It is plain that we have already gone far enough to show 
that there must be a point somewhere that requires a miracle. And it is 
just as rational to believe that man was created according to the commonly 
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received Bible view of the matter, as that he was created according to Mr. 
Dawwin’s theory. A miracle is required in both cases, but Darwinism has 
this miracle expended in the creation of a monad, while the Bible teaches 
that it was expended in the production of man. It does not require much 
reflection to discover which view of the matter is the more in harmony with 
the Divine character. 

Hence, we ask again, suppose Darwinism is true, what has infidelity 
gained? Simply a transfer of the point where the supernatural is neces- 
sarily involved. It is the old story of the acorn and the oak. If it be said 
the oak is from the acorn, then we ask whence came the acorn? But if it be 
said the acorn is from the oak, then we ask whence came the oak? In 
either case a miracle is essential to any reasonable explanation. No mat- 
ter whether we begin with the acorn or the oak, we can go only one step 
without the aid of the supernatural. Mr. Darwin may be able to give ‘us 
more intermediate links in the chain of creation than the case we have sup- 
posed, but he will with no less certainty come to a point which nothing short 
of the miraculous can explain. 

But if Mr. Darwin’s theory be true, what will be the effect upon Biblical 
criticism? Not very serious, we apprehend. It may be that we will have 
to readjust some of our settled interpretations, “only this and nothing 
more.” Revelation will stand, nevertheless. Every now and then some 
philosopher rises up who promises to convince the world that the Bible is 
wholly unreliable. But who does not know how futile these efforts have been? 
In nothing, perhaps, will history more surely repeat itself than in the efforts 
of infidels to overthrow the Word of God. ‘The world passeth away and 
the lust thereof,” but “the Word of God lives and abides forever.” 

We are not among those who are alarmed at the spread of Darwinism. 
The theory is novel, and has some elements of power over scientific minds. 
But its central thought will have soon lost its force, while many of the facts 
which it has discovered will tend to advance alike the cause of science and 
the Christian religion. Hence we are disposed to think that Mr. Darwin’s 
books will soon cease to attract any particular attention, except so far as 
they contain valuable scientific information. In this respect they excel even 
the works of Wallace, Huxley, Lyell, Vogt, Lubbock, Biichner, Rolle, and 


Hiackel. 





2.—On the Genesis of Species. By St. GEORGE MivartT, F. R. S. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 314 pp. 1871. 


Ir might have been reasonably expected that a scientific hypothesis so 
bold as that advanced by Mr. Darwin would challenge the closest scrutiny. 
But no one, we presume, was quite prepared for the immense flood of lit- 
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erature which has been let loose upon us, discussing the pros and cons of 
Darwinism. A German, by the name of Spengel, has just given in the 
Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, a catalogue of publications on the subject, which 
consume some twelve pages of closely printed matter, and yet this list 
scarcely comprehends half that has been written. Among those who have 
written against Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, Mr. Mivart occupies unquétiona- 
bly the most prominent place. Nothing could be fairer than his method of 
treating Darwinism. He acknowledges Mr. Darwin’s law of natural selec- 
tion, but he shows that, while it accounts for some secondary modifications of 
species, it falls very far short of accounting for the more profound organic 
distinctions. He admits that it modifies species, but denies that it trans- 
mutes them, and of course has still less influence upon genera. Hence, he 
concludes that for the fundamental variations, from the four subdivisions 
down to species, there must be some yet undiscovered law or force analo- 
gous to human intelligence. 

It is quite evident to the candid critic that the “ Genesis of Species” is 
more than an antidote the for “Descent of Man.” Already signs of a reac- 
tion against Darwinism are beginning to apppear. In Germany Mr. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis was at first very generally accepted, but even there some 
are now beginning to doubt. The French scientists have hesitated from 
the beginning. While admitting the truth of much that Mr. Darwin says, 
they have very generally rejected his theory of the origin of man. In En- 
gland Mr. Darwin gained a large hearing, but the influence of such works 
as the one before us has very greatly broken the spell of the new philosophy. 

We think that we might have got along in this country without the repub- 
lication of Mr. Darwin’s books ; but if we must have them, we are gratified 
that we are furnished with a proper antidote to go with them. The only 
difficulty is that many will take the poison and refuse the antidote. 





3.-—The Conservative Reformation and its Theology: as represented in the Augs- 
burg Confession, and in the History and Literature of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. By CHARLES P. KraAutu, D. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 8vo. pp. 840. 1871. 


Tuts work is very distinctively controversial in its character. It is an 
attempt to show that the Lutheran Church is that particular branch of 
Protestantism which is most capable of contending with Roman Cathol- 
icism. The author makes a very proper distinction between radicalism 
and conservatism, but does not seem to perceive that these are constantly 
changing their relations, to each other. A movement which is properly 
enough considered radical, at first, may become quite conservative before 
it has progressed very far. As compared with Catholicism, nothing could 
have been more radical than the Lutheran Reformation, at the time it was 
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inaugurated, but other movements, breaking still further away from Rome, 
have placed the Lutheran Church only a few removes from the conserva- 
tism of the Papacy. 

Dr. Krauth attempts to show that the Lutheran Church is not only 
Scriptural in its creed, but is also entitled to the first place in Protestant- 
ism, B€cause it was under her banner the battle with Rome was first fought 
and the greatest victories won. Now, if Protestantism is capable of prog- 
ress at all, this reason has little or no force in it. And that Protestantism 
is essentially progrgssive will scarcely be denied by any one at all conver- 
sant with its history. The Apostasy was a progressive work. Step by step 
was the Church led into the wilderness. And it can only be by gradually 
retracing these steps that a restoration of the primitive faith and practice 
will be accomplished. The Lutheran Reformation did a great deal, but its 
force was spent chiefly in breaking the power of the Pope. It began at 
the beginning, and, so far as it went, its work was in precisely the right 
direction. But it is simply folly to suppose that it accomplished every 
thing that needed to.be done. Calvin, Wesley, and others have each per- 
formed a portion of the work of restoration, and still the work is incomplete. 

Now, the mistake of such writers as Dr. Krauth is that they make one 
religious movement the embodiment of every thing that is necessary to the 
full development of the Church as authorized in the New Testament ; and 
this method necessarily requires that all other movements are schismatical 
and dangerous. What we should like to see is a work, ably written, show- 
ing the relation toward each other of all the religious movements that have 
evolved Protestantism; and, at the same time, the relation of all of them to 
the primitive Church. Such a work would do much to allay sectarian bit- 
terness, and would, at the same time, do much toward solving the problem 
of the Church of the future. 

Dr. Krauth’s work, from his stand-point, is ably written. It contains 
much valuable information condensed from sources not always accessible 
to the student. The style is remarkably clear and vigorous, but the dis- 
tinctive denominational plea of the book will render it less useful to the 
general reader than it might have been had the author, while treating of a 
conservative reformation, been more conservative himself. 





4.—The Gospel according to Fohn. By JOHN PETER LANGE, D. D., Professor of 
Theology at the University of Bonn. Translated from the German, Revised, 
Enlarged, and Edited by PuiLip Scuarr, D. D., Professor of Theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. New York: Charles Scribner 

& Co. 8vo. pp. 654. 1871. 
Ir has been truly said that the Gospel of John is “the Gospel of Gos- 
‘pels.” It is to the Gospels what Romans is to the other Epistles. Both in 
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its matter and style, it is decidedly sud generis. Hence any proper interpre- 
tation of this Gospel can be made only by the man who recognizes this 
peculiarity. For this reason we are glad that Dr. Lange has treated this 
Gospel himself; for, however well qualified any one of his corps of able 
assistants may have been for such a work, the public would not haye been 
satisfied had not Dr. Lange himself treated this book. +. 

To say that the work‘is well done is offering it but feeble praise. We 
think it will be accepted as Lange’s masterpiece. It is always scholarly, 
fully up to the present age in its broad and liberal spirit, while it is often 
characterized by striking originality in treating some of the most profound 
problems contained in this remarkable Gospel. 

The American edition contains at least one-third more matter than the 
German. It is gratifying, also,.to have these editions made by such a pro- 
found scholar and competent critic as Dr. Schaff. Dr. Schaff’s additions 
are frequently of very great value, though it is doubtful whether they ought 
to appear in the same volume with Dr. Lange’s notes. Not because they 
are unworthy of such a place, but because it strikes us it would be more 
satisfactory to have what the two authors say in separate books. 

As the matter has recently excited considerable controversy, it is worth 
while to say that in the third chapter, eighth verse, Dr. Lange thinks that 
pneuma should be rendered “wind,” though we think his reasons will not 
be accepted as conclusive. 





5.—A Woman’s Poems. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 16mo. pp. 126. 1871. 


THE title-page of this volume is certainly modest enough, and especially 
as it does not contain the author’s name. And yet it was scarcely neces- 
sary to inform the reader that the poems were written by a woman. This 
fact is clearly traceable on every page. The sentiment, the language, the 
pathos, and all the imagery are essentially feminine. Nor is this any rea- 
son why the poems should be less appreciated, for what lack there may be 
of strength and scope is more than made up by delicacy and tenderness. 

The poems are known to have been written by Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, 
more familiarly known in the West by her maiden name, Sallie M. Bryan. 
We remember some of her first offerings to the public through the Louis- 
ville Journal. These were written when she was quite young, but they at 
once attracted attention, and received the very hearty praise of Mr. George 
D. Prentice, who was then editor of the Journal. These early poems were 
promises that have been fulfilled in the present volume, and Mrs. Piatt will 
henceforth take a front rank among the female poets of America. 

Did our space permit we would be glad to give specimens of her poems; 
but, as we can not do this, it would scarcely be fair to attempt any thing 
like criticism upon what she has written. This much, however, we have no 
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hesitancy in saying: if Mrs. Piatt is not always perfectly intelligible, she 
is one of the most original writers of our female poets. Her poems possess 
one merit which is always conspicuous ; they are not modeled after any other 
author. There is sometimes an indistinctness of meaning which certainly 
does add to the popular features of the poems, however gracious this 
may i: those who have a taste for this kind of writing. Still, they are 
marked by some of the finest characteristics of true poetry, and will be 
welcomed by a large circle of readers. 





6.—The Book of the Prophet Feremiah. Theologically and Homiletically Ex- 
pounded. By Dr. C. W. EpwARD N&GELSBACH, Pastor in Bayreuth, 
Bavaria. Translated, Enlarged, and Edited by SAMUEL RALPH ASBURY, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Moorestown, N. F. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 8vo. pp. 446-196. 1871. 

WE are much interested in having trustworthy commentators on the Old 
Testament ; for, notwithstanding the rich field it offers to Biblical criticism, 
only a few works have been produced on this portion of the Bible that are 
at all commensurate with the demands of the age. Among the best we 
place the volumes of Lange. The volume on Genesis is, in many respects, 
the best of the series that has yet been published. Jeremiah, if not so im- 
portant a book as Genesis, is, nevertheless, of great value as occupying the 
chief place among the books of the prophets. Upon the sure word of 
prophecy depends mainly the proof of the divine origin of Christianity. 
Hence it is gratifying to have a work so able, so full, and so evangelical in 
spirit as the volume before us. The notes by the American translator and 
editor are quite copious. These will be very acceptable to many readers, 
though, for ourselves, we would greatly prefer to have the American edition 
to embrace only what is in the German. 


7.—Congregationalism: What it is; Whence it is; How it Works; Why it ts 
Better than any other Form of Church Government, and its Consequent 
Demands. By HENRY M. DEXTER. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. pp. 
394. 1871. 

Wituin the whole range of Biblical literature there is nothing needed 
so much as a thorough, exhaustive, and Scriptural treatise on Church organ- 
ization and government. We have plenty of works, such as they are. Many 
of these, indeed, are valuable, but they all seem to fall short of what is 
really needed ; and the work before us, though quite a respectable plea for 
the congregational system, is deficient in arrangement, and is often illogical 
and inconclusive. The whole subject of Church government is evidently in 
much confusion, and it is quite doubtful whether the way out of this is by 
Congregationalism. In fact, we are satisfied that neither Episcopacy, Pres- 
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byterianism, nor Congregationalism, as we have them in modern times, is 
the system of Church government that is presented in the New Testament. 
It seems to us that, before we can arrive at the Scripture idea of the organ- 
ized Church, it will be necessary for us to put out of view the present 
divided and distracted state of Christendom. It is simply impoggible to 
reconcile any of the prevailing systems with the primitive model. ence, 
if Mr. Dexter fails to make out a clear case in favor of modern Congrega- 
tionalism, it must not be taken as evidence of a lack of ability on his part, 
but rather as indicating the weakness of the cause which he pleads. 

His book, as an exposure of diocesan Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, 
has very decided merit, and in the defense of modern Congregationalism 
his arguments are often ingenious and strong. His book contains, also, 
much valuable condensed information which will be useful to the Biblical 
student. But, as a vindication of the system of Church government which it 
advocates, it is neither so conclusive nor so vigorous as Davidson’s “ Eccle- 
siastical Polity of the New Testament.” 





8.—Sermons to the Natural Man. By Wi.utAM G. T. SHEDD, D. D., author of 
“A History of Christian Doctrine, Homiletics, and Pastoral Theology,” 
“Discourses and Essays,” “Philosophy of History,” etc. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 8vo. pp. 422. 1871. 

Books of sermons are generally not very attractive literature, and we do 
not think that the title of the present volume will add any thing to its pop- 
ularity. Dr. Shedd is a theologian of acknowledged ability, and these ser- 
mons are strongly marked by his mental characteristics. As discussions of 
some of the knotty points in theology, or rather anthropology, they will 
undoubtedly take high rank. But for Summer reading they will scarcely be 
regarded as just the thing. The doctrine they set forth is that of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and is nearly the same as that presented on: 
the same subjects by the distinguished Augustine. 

We can not dismiss this volume without saying what we believe will be: 
the verdict of the popular mind, viz.: much of what Dr. Shedd has written 
is out of sympathy with the present age. The people do not now care so: 
much about the “origin of sin” as they do the best means to get rid of it. 
This age is entirely too practical to consider, with any very great degree of 
interest, such subjects as Dr. Shedd has under consideration. 





9.—Fragments of Science for Unscientific People: A Series of Detached Essays, 
Lectures, and Reviews. By JOHN TYNDALL, LL. D., F. R.S. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. pp. 422. 1871. 


AmonG the men who have contributed to the advancement of science,,. 


no one of modern times deserves a higher place than Professor Tyndall. 
VoL. IIIl.—27 
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And this volume of his is intended to bring within the range of the masses 
what is generally allowed only to the highly educated. None of the papers 
are lengthy, but every subject is treated with clearness, and is generally 
sufficiently exhaustive for all practical purposes. 

7 of the Professor’s conclusions should be accepted with caution, 
especially when he touches upon theological matters. Still, every thing he 
writes is so thoughtful, and, withal, so clearly expressed, that no one can 
fail to be interested in what he says. ° 
_ The paper on “Dust and Disease” is, perhaps, the most striking and 
important of any in the book. The Professor’s theory is that disease is prop- 
agated by the floating matter of the air. The argument is certainly very 
ingenious, and the facts stated seem to be quite conclusive, and yet it is 
doubtful whether the case is fairly made out. 





10.—Gutenburg and the Art of Printing. By Emity C. PEARSON, author of 
“ Ruth’s Sacrifice,” “The Poor White,” “ Prince Paul,” “ Our Parish,” etc. 
Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 12mo. pp. 292. 1871. 

TueE history of printing is not only valuable because of the wonderful 
influence printing has exerted upon the world, but it is also valuable as indi- 
cating the amount of patient labor which has been expended in bringing the 
art to its present perfection. Long did Gutenburg and his associate, Scheef- 
fer, toil over the wooden blocks of Laurence Costar, and it was only after 
meeting discouragements such as would break the spirit of ordinary men that 
they finally reached results sufficient to compensate them for all they had 
endured. The volume before us is written in an easy, popular style. It 
does not attempt a profound discussion of the subject, but it is a pleasant 
book to read, and contains much information that is valuable to the student 
of history. The illustrations add very materially to the value of the book, 
while its typography, paper, and binding reflect the highest credit upon the 
publishers. 





11.—Little Men: Life at Plumfield with Fo’s Boys. By Louisa M. ALCOTT, 
author of “ Little Women,” “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” etc. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 16mo. pp. 376. 1871. 


Miss Atcortt’s literary reputation does not rest mainly in the fact that 
she made a fortunate hitein “Little Women.” She certainly did this, but 
she is quite able to produce other books, in even a different vein, which will 
be acceptable to the public. The present volume is an attempt to carry 
the tide of popular favor with which “ Little Women” was received over to 
the masculine gender. Aside from the unnaturalness of this attempt, there 
are other reasons why it should fail. Too much of a good thing is never 
acceptable to the public. “Little Women” sounded well enough, and was 
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quite a hit, but “Little Men,” following so rapidly, suggests a surfeit of 
the thing. 

The book, however, is quite readable, as every thing Miss Alcott writes 
is, though if it had been called “Shucks,” or almost any thing else, we 
would have liked the book all the better. _ 





12.—The Religion of the Presant and of the Future. Sermons Preached Chiefly 
at Yale College. By THEODORE D. WooLsEy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 12mo. pp. 402. 1871. + 
ALL these sermons except two were preached by President Woolsey in 
the Yale College chapel, and hence were specially intended for the young 
men of the college. The title is not as descriptive as it should be. It 
seems to us that almost any other title would have done as well. The con- 
tents of the volume, however, are worthy of careful study. The sermons 
are all good, some of them of a very high order, and one or two will rank 
among the best in the language. We feel an interest in these sermons, 
even beyond their intrinsic value. They come before the public at the 
close of President Woolsey’s presidency of Yale College, and are a sort of 
offering to the young men of the country which will enable the Ex-President 
to continue to preach to them, if not as effectively, at least in a very satis- 
factory manner. 





13.—Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Lectures Delivered before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston. By JoHN Bascom, Professor in Williams College, author 
of “Principles of Psychology,” “A&sthetics,” etc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons. 1I2mo. pp. 311. 1871. 

Ir has not been long since we noticed Professor Bascom’s “ Principles of 
Psychology.” The present volume is a fuller discussion of some of the ques- 
tions started in that work. The Professor seeks to explain the facts of the 
physical and spiritual world by a careful study of the human mind. He 
finally comes to this conclusion: “Science and philosophy, starting with 
certain common ideas, take up each of them distinguishing notions, and, 
moving along independent lines of inquiry, meet again in religion.” ‘This 
is the central idea of the book, and in the development of this the author 
has shown an ability and enthusiasm which entitle what he has said to the 
gravest consideration of all who are interested ifthe study of man’s mental 
and spiritual nature. 





14.—Ad Fidem; or, Parish Evidences of the Bible. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D. 
Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 12mo. pp. 353. 1871. 


TuesE lectures discuss some of the living questions of the age, in a 
manner at once able, pleasing, and practical. But we need not say this to 
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those who have read “Ecce Coelum” and “Pater Mundi.” These will 
know that it is almost impossible for Dr. Burr to write a dull book. “Ad 
Fidem” will add to the author’s reputation. It is emphatically a book for 
the times, and is’ one of the finest defenses of the Christian religion that 
has begg made in this country. We do not mean by this that it discusses 
very profoundly or very exhaustively the subjects introduced. This was 
evidently not the aim of the author. He has sought to bring the discus- 
sion within the range of the common people, and in this we think he has 
bgen quite successful. What “Ecce Ccelum” did for astronomy this book 
a. for the evidences of Christianity. It is able, entertaining, and will 
prove a very effective antidote to much of the quasi-infidel literature of the 
present day. 





15.—Wonders of European Art. By Louis ViaRDoT. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 16mo. pp. 335. 1871. 

Tuis is the last volume we have received of the “Illustrated Library of 
Wonders,” and it is a worthy companion to shose which have preceded it. 
In the galleries of Europe are to be found the masterpieces of the works 
of art; and, as every one can not visit these, the next best thing to do is 
to read such a work as the volume before us. In this we have the different 
schools of painting set forth with admirable clearness, and with as much 
impartiality as could reasonably be expected. 





16.—TZhe Great Commission of Fesus Christ to His Twelve Apostles, Briefly 
Defined and Illustrated. By R. MILLIGAN, President of the College of 
the Bible in Kentucky University, author of “Reason and Revelation,” 
“Scheme of Redemption,” etc. Lexington, Ky.: J. B. Morton & Co. 
16mo. pp. 212. 1871. 

In the introduction to this book President Milligan thinks it strange 
that more has not been written on the Great Commission, since it is the 
organic law of the kingdom. He thinks that greater efforts should be made 
to make the people understand it. But may the difficulty not be that too 
much has already been written, rather than too little? We are inclined to 
think, if nothing at all had been written by way of explanation, that very few 
persons would be now in doubt concerning the meaning of the Commission. 

But among those who @irken counsel by multiplicity of words we do not 
class President Milligan. His book is a valuable contribution to exegetical 


literature, and is written in a style that will offend no one. In fact, this” 


conservative element is the most objectionable feature in the book. Presi- 
dent Milligan would find his books far more useful if he would write them 
in a style that leads the reader to some settled convictions. So far as schol- 
‘ars are concerned, it does very well to give every side of a question, and 
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then leave the reader to judge for himself whatever is right ; but the masses 
expect that an author will decide questions for them, and, if he does not do 
this, he will have comparatively little influence in shaping the opinions of 
this class of people. 

President Milligan excels in classification. He shows that he is master 
of his subject, and is, therefore, less excusable when he carries hisonserv- 
atism to an extent that weakens his argument. 





17.—Books and Reading; or, What Books shall I Read, and How shall I Read 
Them? By NoaAu Porter, D. D., LL. D., Professor in Yale College. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 8vo. pp. 378. 1871. 

Peruaps the present age, more than any other, illustrates the truth of 
the saying, ‘““Of making books there is no end.” Of course, no one can 
read carefully one-third of the books that are issued from the press. Hence 
it is of the utmost importance to know what to read. We do not expect 
any work to be able to meet this want in every case, and yet something can 
be done in a general way that will be of great value, especially to young 
men and women. In all that can be accomplished in this direction Pro- 
fessor Porter has succeeded to a high degree. His book is by no means a 
dry catalogue of works that can be read with profit. He deals with ques- 
tions which lie back of the books themselves, such as “ How to read,” “‘ The 
relations of the reader to his author,” “The influence of books and reading 
on the opinions and principles,” “ Imaginative literature—its representations 
of moral evil,” “ History and historical reading,” etc. 

The Professor shows himself to be well acquainted with the field of 
English literature, and has treated the whole subject with a critical discrim- 
ination and thoroughness which can not fail to commend his book to the 
reading public. 





18.—A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Prepared 
by CHARLES F. Hupson, under the Direction of Horace L. HASTINGS, 
Editor of “The Christian.” Revised and Completed by Ezra Assort, 
LL. D., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. Boston: Scriptural 
Tract Repository. London: Morgan & Chase. 16mo. pp. 510. 1870. 


WE think there can be no question concerning the value of this work. 
While it embodies many of the characteristics of the “ Englishman’s Greek 
Concordance” and of “Schmidt’s Greek Concerdance,” in some respects it 
is much superior to either of these. The following, from the preface, indi- 
cates some of its peculiarities : 


“Tt leads the English reader to the Greek original and its various readings. It leads the 
Greek scholar to the common English translation, as given both in the text and in the mar- 
gin. It saves space by omitting extended quotations, referring inquirers to the passages 
themselves for further information. It furnishes the Greek alphabet, with rules of pronun- 
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ciation, which may be mastered by an hour’s study, and thus obviates the necessity of an 
imperfect representation of the Greek words in English characters. It classifies the passages 
where each Greek word occurs, reveals at a glance the number of ways in which it is trans- 
lated in the New Testament, shows in what senses it is most frequently or more rarely used, 
exhibiting in their order, first the primary, and afterward the several more remote senses of 
the different terms. It presents all the important various readings of the four best critical 
editions of the Greek ‘l'estament, confirmed by references to the Sinaitic manuscript. It 
combines*With these peculiarities a cheapness of cost and convenience of form which bring 
it within the means of the student, and enable him to have it always at his side.” 

The history of the origin of the work is given by Horace L. Hastings, 
who first conceived the idea of its publication. This history is most inter- 
esting, and illustrates what zeal and energy may do under even very great 
discouraging circumstances. Mr. Hudson, to whom we are mainly indebted 
for the principal labor of the work, did not live to see it fully completed ; 
but what remained to be done was successfully performed by Mr. Ezra 
Abbott, the distinguished librarian at Harvard University. The work will 


doubtless have a wide circulation. 





19.—A merican Religion. By JOHN WEISS. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo. 
pp. 326. 1871. 

Mr. WeEIss’s book is brilliant, incisive, and severely caustic on the ortho- 
dox religions of the day. While some of his judgments are just enough, 
we are constrained to think that he is little more than an iconoclast. He 
seems to be quite at home in destroying the gods of what is termed evan- 
gelical Protestantism ; but the difficulty with him is, he does not give us 
any thing that is at all trustworthy to occupy their place. This, indeed, is 
the fault of modern Rationalism. It is full of expedients about getting rid 
of “the present distress,” but it offers us little or nothing as a substitute 
for what is to be taken away. Mr. Weiss’s broad Church is just equivalent 
to no Church, and his latitudinarianism gives him good leverage power to 
make a first-class scold. But it is by no means certain that his scolding 
will reform the evils of which he speaks, unless he can show that no religion 
at all is better than that which we now have. 

We sympathize with much he has written, and yet we can not think that 
his book will be productive of any practical results toward a higher devel- 
opment of American religion. Amputation may be necessary in extreme 
cases, but even then we beg for the privilege of using at least a wooden leg. 





20.—Papers for Home Reading. By REV. JOHN HALL, D. D., Pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
12mo. pp. 363. 1871. 


‘THESE papers are very pointed and practical. They originally appeared 
in a magazine published in Ireland, of which Dr. Hall was the editor. They 
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lose, however, none of their freshness, and very little of their practical aim, 
by being gathered into their present form. Nearly all the papers are upon 
religious questions, some of them a little too controversial for general good, 
and one or two upon subjects which ought not to be touched at all unless 
treated exhaustively. Upon the whole, however, the book is well worthy a 
place in every man’s library who wishes to keep abreast of the living age. 





21.—The Causation, Course, and Treatment of Reflex Insanity in Women. By 
HoRATIO ROBINSON STORER, M. D., LL. B., of Boston. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 16mo. pp. 236. 1871. 
Tus volume will doubtless be heartily received by the medical profes- 
sion. It may, however, be read with profit by the people generally. It is 
quite free from severely technical language, and is well calculated to convey 
important information to the people. It certainly presents a subject of the 
deepest interest, one which needs to be carefully considered by all who are 
concerned about the health, happiness, and usefulness of the women of our 
country. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


22.—Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung. Von G. G. Gervinus. Exrster Band. 
Fuenfte vellig umgearbeitete Auflage. (History of German Poetry. By G. 
G. Gervinus. First Volume. Fifth Edition, entirely re-written.) Leipzig: 
1871. Large 8vo. pp. xii-642. 

One of the best thinkers and one of the noblest characters Germany 
has produced in the present, or, indeed, in any previous century, has, within 
the past few months, paid the debt of nature. Georg Gottfried Gervinus 
was a man, “take him for all in all,” whose like we shall not soon look 
upon again. Richly endowed by nature with the noblest qualities of mind 
and heart, he made many lands and literatures, ancient and modern, trib- 
utary to his vast and various attainments. Art and science opened up their 
treasures to him ; what is loftiest in philosophy, and most beautiful in social 
life, contributed to his manly culture. But he was no idle philomath, no 
egotistic culture-seeker, no self-seeker.in any thing. Whatever he acquired 
he acquired for others. His learning was his armory, rich in weapons of 
wonderful power, to fight the battles of humanity. 

A child of the period which witnessed the birth-throes of the German 
nation, Gervinus’s early youth was fed by the mighty, patriotic enthusiasm 
which resulted in the overthrow of the first Napoleon, and all the trials and 
discouragements of the memorable and detestable reaction which followed 
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were not sufficient to quench his ardor in the cause of his country, which 
for him was also the cause of mankind. The epoch in which Metternich 
ruled Europe in the interest of a stationary despotism which hated all amel- 
ioration and all progress, and took fright at the least indication of political 
vitality, was one that completely paralyzed, as if by some all-powerful sor- 
cery, all the youthful energies which the previous period had called into 
play. But what fell like a blight upon the great majority of the brightest 
and best minds of the time, destroying all ambition and all interest in any 
thing above the mefier, only served to stimulate Gervinus to a life-long effort 
to prepare the way for better things. Original cast of mind, early environ- 
ment, and subsequent culture predisposed him to historical and philosophical 
investigation. 

One can scarcely imagine a succession of events more likely to awaken 
reflection on the course and law of historical development than that from 
the first French Revolution to the end of the second. So far as Germany 
was concerned, the complete failure of liberal political’ measures subsequent 
to the great uprising of the people against Napoleon I, made it evident that 
there was some great gap in the culture of the nation which needed to be 
filled. It was a singular spectacle that, in the very period when the litera- 
ture of this people reached its highest creative potency, the people itself 
should experience such disastrous defeat, such utter disappointment, on the 
field of its national life. What was the reason? where was the fatal defect? 
The great mass of the educated people of Germany saw no defect, and were 
utterly at a loss to account for the phenomenon. The consequence was, that 
they were stunned. They relapsed, on the one hand, into an unquiet quiet- 
ism, a sort of helpless, dissatisfied brooding over what could not be mended, 
and, on the other, sought in the romantic contemplation of past glories a 
compensation for present discomfiture. But the defect was there, and Ger- 
vinus was the man who found it and called attention to it. To him it was 
clear that the creative energy of the people in literature had reached, for 
the time,.its high-water mark in Goethe and Schiller, and that all the wild 
posturings and frothy declamations of the later sentimental poets were un- 
mistakable signs of literary decrepitude. It was equally clear to him that 
the political culture of the people had been almost wholly neglected. ‘There 
was neither real statesmanship nor a people to appreciate it. On the part of 
the governments, the policy of inaction and repression was universal ; on the 
part of those few who did not slavishly submit to whatever came there vas 
nothing but senseless denunciation, without a single practical effort or sug- 
gestion, no appreciation of historical conditions, no knowledge of what was 
possible, and, therefore, nothing but attempts to accomplish the impossible. 

Gervinus saw that there was no way out of this condition of affairs except 
through recognition of the actual need of the people—the need of political 
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enlightenment and political training. He saw, also, that, in order to utilize 
the intellectual and moral power of the nation to this end, otherwise able 
men must cease wasting their energies in a field where there was no immedi- 
ate likelihood of further progress. He did not despair that new tides would 
come and carry the creative literature of the nation beyond any thing that 
had yet been attained, but he expected them only as a consequence of polit- 
ical regeneration. Therefore he said to the rhymsters, Stop poetizing! to 
the romanticists, Stop dreaming! and to the impatient political scatter-brains, 
Stop agonizing! and to them all, Set about grappling with actual facts! And 
it may be truly said that no man grappled with them more manfully than he. 
He went to work to educate the nation, and he saw that one of the first steps 
in this work was to educate “the educated.” This was his life-work, and 
nobly did he perform it. He never wrote a page that was not freighted with 
a mission of political amelioration. His first great work, “The History of 
the National Poetical Literature of the Germans,” created a new department 
in the historical literature of his country, and achieved a popularity which 
no other work of its class ever enjoyed ; but it was written only on its neg- 
ative side in the interest of literature, while its positive side was altogether 
in the interest of morals and politics. This may also be said of his work 
on Shakspeare, and, strange as it may seem, even of the last entirely new 
product of his literary activity, his work entitled, “ Handel and Shakspeare ; 
or, the Aesthetics of Music.” His “Introduction to the History of the Nine- 
teenth Century” was a book which, by its clear, outspoken recognition of the 
democratic tendency of modern history, made all the great and all the little 
despots of Germany tremble. It was confiscated in every German State, 
and in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where he resided, the author was tried 
for sedition, for “endangering the public tranquillity and inciting to high 
treason.” But, although he was in the first instance found guilty and con- 
demned to imprisonment, the higher court to which the cause was appealed 
found it wiser to reverse the judgment of the lower, and to set the accused 
at liberty. The absurdity of punishing a man for his views as an historian 
was too glaring. 

Before we close this notice, a word concerning Gervinus as an historian, 
or rather concerning his conception of history. There is a strong tendency 
at the present day, among a certain class of minds, to regard history as the 
result of the mechanical operation of certain great general forces. Men who 
follow this tendency see, in reality, no difference between history and hydrau- 
lics. They see no absurdity in making the constitution of empires depend 
on the annual crop of cabbages, or the politics of a people on the price of 
potatoes. This theory knows nothing of personal factors in history; the 
individual is sunk in the mass, which is moved by impersonal forces. Here, 
of course, all personal accountability disappears ; crimes against humanity 
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are catastrophes attributable, in the last analysis, to purely physical causes. 
Gervinus, however, was of too fine a moral temper, his nature too finely 
tuned to moral harmonies, to run into such bald extravagances as this. He 
knew well enough that, in a certain limited sense, all great historic charac- 
ters are the product of their time; but he was too firm a believer in the 
power of character in history not to see that its essence is personality, and 
that the person is responsible. He knew well enough that all great move- 
ments in history are the result of long preparation, that néhil per saltum is 
the law of history-as well as of the material universe ; but he had too acute 
an gye for the conjunction and co-operation of moral factors in historical 
events not to see that the historic preparation was something more than the 
gradual accumulation of physical energy. He, of all others, was least liable 
to underestimate the historical conditions which favor the accomplishment 
of great deeds ; but appreciation of the conditions did not, with him, mean 
resolving the men who accomplish the deeds into mere puppets of external 
forces. He had a fine instinct for greatness, and he always treated it with 
genuine homage, and, at the same time, with that strict justice and impar- 
tiality which it has a right to demand. As the result of this, there is nothing 
more striking in his works than his delineation of men. If any one wants 
an insight into the characters of the principal men who have helped make 
the history of civilized countries since the first French Revolution, he can 
probably consult no work which will furnish it so clearly as Gervinus’s “ His- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century,” ten volumes of which had appeared previ- 
ous to the author's death. 

The book whose title stands at the head of this article is a monument 
of the conscientious care with which its author revised every new edition of 
his works. The recent workers in the department of the ancient*and mid- 
dle German literature are almost countless, and yet* whatever is valuable 
among the results of their researches has been adopted and woven into the 


present edition. 





23.—Voltaire. Sechs Vortrege. Von DAVID FRIEDERICH STRAUSS. (Voltaire. 
Six Lectures. By DAvID FREDERICK STRAUSS.) Leipzig: 1870. 8vo. 
Pp. 445- 

A .iFE of Voltaire, by David Friederich Strauss, appearing at the present 
juncture of the world’s affairs, is certainly a phenomenon worthy of consid- 
eration. After the correspondence between Strauss and Rénan on the mer- 
its of the war between France and Germany, a correspondence in which 
probably both friend and foe will admit that Strauss proved himself master 
of the situation in politics, it is highly interesting to learn his judgment in 
detail concerning the great representative Frenchman of the last century. 
Not that cultivated persons are especially in need of new light on the sub- 
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ject of Voltaire’s life, character, and opinions, or that the previous means 
of information were insufficient for those who sought to form a just opinion 
4 f thereof; the interest consists in hearing what the coryphzus of modern 
B. j German destructive criticism has to say of the most famous of all the ene- 
mies of Christianity. Carlyle says: “No character was ever rightly under- 
stood till it had first been regarded with a certain feeling, not of tolerance 
only, but of sympathy.” We may well suppose that in the case in hand 
this condition is fulfilled. We know of no way of putting our readers in 
the position to judge of the manner in which the author has accomplished 
y WY his task but to let him speak, as far as possible, for himself. He begins 
by saying: . 


“If it should occur to any one to deliver a eulogy on Voltaire, he would, at least, not be 
embarrassed by the laconic inquiry, ‘Who has censured him? For perhaps no man has 
been censured—why do I say censured ?—abused, denounced, anathematized to such a de- 
gree as Voltaire. For the purpose of defense, therefore, if for no other, it would be neces- 
sary for him who desired to praise Voltaire to consider those points, also, wherein he has 
been blamed, if it were not that both eulogy and apology are, of all methods, the worst fitted 
for getting at the essential character of a man and determining his worth. ‘lhe only right 

- way of doing this is to leave, for the time being, both praise and blame entirely out of the 
question, and in place thereof to follow, step by step, the life and development of him whom 
one has chosen to contemplate and exhibit; to observe both his growth in and out of his 
own period, and his influence upon it ; to study his works, if he is an author; to deduce his 
motives and principles from his actions, his capabilities and opinions from his writings ; to 
seek the shadow in the light, but also the light in the shadow; and thus, finally, to hold up 
to one’s self and to others a complete picture, the result of all which one will be less inclined 
to express in a single catch-word, the more careful the observation, and the more important 
the man who has been the object thereof.” 

“In connection with no remarkable man are these catch-words, the dispatching of the 
whole personality with a general predicate, more common than in connection with Voltaire ; 
and yet this method could be nowhere less proper, more senseless, than here. It is so with 
every really important man; but among such there are, it is true, what might be called mo- 
narchic souls, whose rich and manifold gifts, whose various impulses and inclinations, are 
held together by one supreme and all-dominating endeavor. In the case of such a man it is, 
indeed, always shallow and bald, but still not absolutely absurd, to close one’s account with 
him by means of such predicates as ‘noble’ or ‘mean,’ ‘self-sacrificing’ or ‘selfish,’ ‘ear- 
nest’ or ‘frivolous.’ A monarchic soul in this sense, however, Voltaire was not. Although 
the effects which he produced were almost all in a single direction, still each of them was 
the result of the interaction of widely different forces which crossed each other in him—of 

f *% pure and impure motives, which moved him in the same degree. ‘My name is Legion!’ 

) Voltaire’s demon might have said with that of the Gadarene ; but in this legion there were, 
besides the evil spirits, also numerous good ones, and even of the former there were only a 
few that might have appropriately departed into swine, many, however, that might fitly have 
taken possession of cats or apes. 

“ Goethe, in the last of those annotations by which he augments the value of his translation 

* of Diderot’s brilliant dialogue, Ze Neveu de Rameau, tells us, for the purpose of illustrating 
the historical importance of Voltaire, that, as sometimes in families of long continuance, 
nature at Jast produces an individual who comprehends in himself the qualities of all his 

, ancestors, unites all the capacities that have hitherto appeared in his family apart and merely 

‘ by way of intimation, and exhibits them perfectly in himself, so it is also with nations, all of 

whose excellences—and defects—may be combined, if fortune favor, in a single individual. 

Thus, in Louis XIV arose a French king in the highest sense, and, in like manner, in Vol- 
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taire the best conceivable writer among Frenchmen, most fit to represent the nation. We 
can supplement this observation from another point of view, if, instead of the nation, we re- 
gard the age to which Voltaire’s activity belonged. It was the eighteenth century, and from 
this point of view we may call Voltaire par excellence the author of the eighteenth century, 
as Goethe calls him the French author par excellence. Moreover, both go very well together. 
We need only look at the part which each of the civilized nations of Europe has taken in 
what has been accomplished the last three centuries. The great work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Reformation, was accomplished chiefly by the Germans ; in the transition period of 
the seventeenth century, while Germany was torn to pieces by internal struggles, the founda- 
tions of modern politics and modern thought were laid in Holland and England ; in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century fugitive Britons, like Lord Bolingbroke, and Frenchmen 
visiting England, like-Montesquieu and Voltaire, brought from England to France sparks of 
the,new light which was soon after shining from France, particularly by means of Voltaire’s 
exertions, as the light of the century of illumination, to illuminate the world. As the French, 
especially the Parisians, were the chosen people of this new religion of Reason, so Voltaire 
was, without doubt, its high-priest ; and it comes to the same thing, whether we say that only 
in France could the eighteenth century have its chief literary representative, or that only in 
the eighteenth century could France produce the author who should exhibit all the national 


qualities in his own person.” 


These introductory paragraphs show at once the spirit in which Strauss 
approaches his subject. It is the spirit of historical investigation, of fair- 
ness and candor, coupled with sympathy and regard. He is certainly not a 
hero-worshiper, and, as the sequel will show, not by any means inclined to 
cover up the short-comings and immoralities of the man whose genius he 
admires, and with the general bent and direction of whose work he sympa- 
thizes. Speaking of Voltaire’s relations to the opposite sex in the early 
period of his life, our author says: 


“Among the acquaintances which Voltaire cultivated in these years, those with brilliant 
and amiable women occupy a prominent place. Having no home of his own, and but little 
desire to marry, he felt the necessity of having a home in the house of some friend, with a 
woman who knew how to esteem and make him comfortable. Sometimes there was love in 
the case, at others not; the lady might be a widow or not; for, even when love played a 
part, husbands in those days were no hinderance. Thus Voltaire in these years first found a 
comfortable home with a certain Marchioness de Mimeure, who was a widow; then with the 
wife of the President de Bernieres, whose husband was still living, and who took him into 
her house as a lodger. For some time he was passionately in love with the wife of Marshal 
Villars, who, however, with cool coquetry, knew how to keep him both in suspense and at a 
distance. Of a different character were the relations into which the connection with the the- 
ater brought the dramatic poet to young actresses. During the composition of his Gdipus 
he paid his court to Duclos ; afterward Adrienne Lecouvreur was for a time his sweetheart, 
and remained his friend until a too early death snatched her away. An especially charming 
relation, however, was developed, at the time of his banishment in Sully, toa young amateur, 
Susanne Livry, with whom he there became acquainted.” 


At a later period in life, after Voltaire had been in England, and was 
already thirty-nine years old, he became acquainted with the Marchioness 
du Chatelet, who took the same position in his life that Frau Von Stein 
did in Goethe’s. 


“As Goethe said of the latter that she had inherited all his previous sweethearts, so it 
was with Voltaire in the case of Madame du Chitelet. It is true that love played a far less 
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prominent part in Voltaire’s life than in the life of Goethe, for Voltaire’s nature was neither 
so genial nor so sensuous as that of Goethe. He lived, in general, a much less interior life 
than the latter; his work, his controversies, his ambitious plans and financial speculations, 
afforded him constant diversion. On the other hand, he was in his younger years very sus- 
ceptible to feminine charms, and the need of being cared for by feminine hands, and of being 
cherished in a woman’s heart, he long retained.” 


The relation to Madame du Chatelet (whose husband was still living, 
and who had already had “aisons with a gentleman named De Guebrian 
and with the notorious Duc de Richelieu) soon became very intimate, and 
continued for sixteen years, to the end of her life. From 1734 until 1749 
Voltaire was, to all intents and purposes, a member of this family, living 
the greater part of the time at Cirey, the family chateau. So powerful was 
the influence of this woman over him that, notwithstanding the fact that 
toward the close of her career she was faithless both to her husband and 
to him, her death left him absolutely inconsolable. ‘“ He fled society; was 
at home dejected and dreamy; called her by name, and wandered at night 
sleepless through the dark rooms, as if to seek her; his mental suffering 
made him physically ill.” 

In the year 1750 Voltaire went to reside at the court of Frederick the 
Great. It is well known how fondly the Prussian king desired to have him, 
and how thoroughly disgusted he was with him after he got him. Voltaire 
was insufferably vain, an incorrigible liar, and an irrepressible speculator. 
One episode of his Prussian life, as narrated by Strauss, affords a sufficient 
insight into one side of his character, at least : 


“Voltaire had been so fortunate in his speculations at home that he wanted to try his 
hand also in Prussia, He had a fine scent for godd business enterprises. He watched the 
events of the period, not merely with the interest of the historian, but also with that of the 
financier. In the latter regard, one of the articles of the Peace of Dresden, of the year 1745, 
had not escaped his attention. To Prussian subjects in possession of Saxon Revenue Bonds 
their claims, both principal and interest, were to be paid by the Saxon Revenue Department, 
without fail, at the term designated on the notes. ‘his was a badly drawn pentagram ; for 
of course, it now became a business speculation for Prussian subjects to buy these notes from 
Saxons, who enjoyed no such privilege, at a low price, for the purpose of getting their full 
value on presentation at the Saxon treasury. ‘To be sure, King Frederick, who had not in- 
tended this, had already, two years ago, prohibited his subjects from acquiring any more 
Saxon Revenue Bonds ; and in no one was it less becoming to act in defiance of this prohi- 
bition than in a favorite and friend of the king. But, then, it was so easy to evade it. One 
could write about furs and jewels, and mean revenue bonds. A man like Voltaire very soon 
gets, wherever he may be, the right people to assist him. A Berlin Jew, named Hirschel, 
had furnished him the jewels in which he had played the ro/e of Cicero, in his ‘Rome Deliv- 
ered,’ at the castle in Potsdam. Cicero now furnished this man with money and notes of 
exchange, that he might, purchase for him, in Dresden, furs and jewels—#. ¢., Saxon Revenue 
Bonds—at thirty-five louis d’ or; that is to say, at thirty-five per cent. loss to the seller; or, 
in other words, at the buying price of sixty-five per cent. The Jew undertakes the journey, 
but writes from Dresden that they can not be had at less than seventy. Very well, buy them! 
But on the following day the Jew writes that they are already held at seventy-five. Here 
was some unfairness ; Voltaire was right about that; but Hirschel asserted that a rival, the - 
Jew Ephraim, had, during his absence, made Voltaire suspicious of him, and had offered to 
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undertake the business on more favorable terms. Enough! Voltaire now allowed the draft 
on Paris for forty thousand livres, which formed the main capital of his commissioner, to be 
protested, and the latter returned to Berlin without having accomplished any thing. Of 
course, there was a quarrel ; the Jew demanded compensation, and threatened a suit at law. 
In order to appease him, and to avoid scandal, Voltaire purchased from him, to cover the 
cash advances he had made, the Ciceronian jewels, which he had caused to be privately 
appraised beforehand, at a price in consideration of which the Jew could feel himself com- 
pensated also for his traveling expenses and trouble. Ina few days, however, Voltaire re- 
pented of this; he ordered the Jew to bring him still further valuables, and refused to pay 
for them. He asserted that he had been cheated in the jewel operation; he wanted the Jew 
to take back the stongs, and pay him the three thousand rix dollars, at which they had been 
reckoned. The latter appealed to the fact that Voltaire had caused the stones to be appraised, 
and wanted to know, furthermore, who would warrant that they had not been exchanged. 
This appears to have given rise to a lively scene, the Jew affirming that he had been throt- 
tled. Voltaire now, on his part, commenced a suit. In the first place, he demanded the 
surrender of his draft on Paris, and this Hirschel was required, without further ceremony, to 
do. That it was a matter concerning the prohibited purchase of revenue bonds, the court, 
notwithstanding the assertion of the Jew, did not consider, as it was immaterial to the case. 
In the second place, however, Voltaire also demanded the payment of the amount at which 
the jewels, which he desired to return, had been reckoned. The Jew took it into his head 
to repudiate one of the documents in the case, which he was afterward obliged to acknowl- 
edge having written, for which he was fined ten dollars ; but he accused Voltaire of having 
made additions and alterations in the document, for the purpose of making it appear that the 
purchase of the jewels was not yet definitely settled, and inspection seemed to prove the 
truth of the accusation, The court decided that, in case Voltaire would not acknowledge 
the validity of the transaction, he should purge himself by taking an oath that he had not 
changed any thing in the documents. It was the opinion of one member of the court, indeed, 
that such an oath ought not to be permitted, as it would most probably be a perjury. Vol- 
taire at first declared that he was ready to swear; he afterward, nevertheless, preferred, on 
the 26th of February, 1751, to compromise with the Jew in such a way that he received his 
draft and the Jew his jewels, with the exception of a few pieces; the latter, on the other hand, 
paying Voltaire a sum of money, which was, however, about a thousand dollars less than he 
had claimed. Thus the victory which he gained in this case was more apparent than real ; 
and, as for the final compromise, it would hardly be doing Voltaire wrong to suppose that he 
would not have submitted to the loss of a thousand dollars if he had had a good conscience.” 


We should be glad, for the sake of fairness, to exhibit at length, as an 
offset to the foregoing, other sides of Voltaire’s character. That with all his 
frivolity and dishonesty, in spite of an unconquerable cowardice, which led 
to the precipitate disavowal of every look and every action that threatened 
to bring him trouble, there were still many noble and beautiful traits in this 
character, no one intimately acquainted with the facts will deny. The con- 
cluding reflections of his biographer are especially interesting in this respect, 
and therefore we give them in full, in justice to both: 

“There remains, it is true, when we look back upon Voltaire’s life, an earthy remnant of 
his being, in our hand, and that of such a nature that we are compelled, with the angels in the 
second part of Faust, to say, ‘It is not clean.’ And this is true not merely in the sense in 
which we find certain defects, even in the noblest men, which we must charge to the weak- 
ness of human nature; besides the weaknesses in Voltaire, there are also vices, and these 
spots, far from disappearing in the splendor of his excellences, are only the more glaring as 


opposed to these, and make him appear in an unsteady, dismal light. If, as we read in the 
epistle of Jude, the archangel Michael contended with the devil for the body of Moses, it is 
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to be hoped that the contest was soon decided in favor of the former ; but, if a similar con-_ 
flict arose in regard to the body of Voltaire, it is probable that it is not yet settled. That, 
to use the figure of the poet, his image in history is still undefined, is owing, indeed, in great 
part, to the likes and dislikes of contending parties, who have confused it. The deeper rea- 
son therefor, however, is nevertheless to be sought in the contradictions that are found in 
the very nature of the man, and which, in the foregoing, have forced. themselves upon us 
unpleasantly enough. 

“ Nor is the solution of this riddle valid with which King Frederick seems finally to have 
been satisfied : to separate talent from character; to ascribe all the light to the former, and 
all the shadows to the latter ; to deplore that so great a mind was in so small aman. This 
is conceding too much to talent and too little to character. Even Voltaire’s talent has its 
defects, and his character its good points, and it is remarkable that both faults and excel- 
lences, on the one side, stand connected with those of the other. In the long list of the ex- 
cellences of an author, which Goethe enumerates, he misses in Voltaire only two, profundity 
and perfection. Schiller thought he might also have added soul (Gemueth),* but Gemueth 
belongs to the side of character, and about corresponds here to that which profundity desig- 
nates on the side of talent. In comparison with the two Germans just named, the French- 
man lacks profundity as an author to the same degree that he lacks Gemueth as a man; and 
the perfection in the elaboration of his works which Goethe missed in the author is in the 
man purity, cleanness of character, in which Voltaire was also wanting. 

“ We must not, however, carry this parallel between the author and the man in Voltaire 
too far. As in general talent is more easily comprehended and judged in what it brings 
forth than character is in its peculiar manifestations, this is also the case with him. ‘That 
clearness of mind is not always combined with depth, and ease and grace of form not always 
with perfection therein, we know from numerous examples ; and it never occurs to us to find 
a contradiction in the fact. When, on the other hand, we see one and the same man, besides 
sad specimens of greediness and avarice, give just as decided proofs of generosity and mag- 
nanimity—when we find the same man whom the sight of injustice moves to the most beau- 
tiful human sympathy, and impels to the most self-sacrificing activity, at another time, incited 
by an offense against his vanity or his interest, to the meanest, most implacable revenge— 
this, although it is by no means unheard of, is difficult to combine in thought, and it is diffi- 
cult to judge correctly of a character in which such things are found together. The Platonic 
Socrates on one occasion says, that he examines himself for the purpose of determining 
whether he is an animal more involved and monstrous than Typhon, or a tamer and more 
simple creature, which has become the participant of a divine and pure nature. Concerning 
Voltaire we are compelled, alas! to say that he belonged to the former class, or that the 
share of divine nature which he possessed was, nevertheless, inextricably involved in the 
demoniacal and Typhonian ! 

“Tt is remarkable, however, that, enigmatical as Voltaire’s character remains to us when 
we contemplate him as a human being by himself, as a biographical object the man becomes 
clear to us in like degree the moment we place him in the historical connection in which he 
belongs. It is much easier for us to say what he ought to have done, and what he did accom- 
plish, than what he was. Strange as it may sound to characterize a man like Voltaire by an 
expression borrowed from the language of the pious, still, when we look at him in the midst 
of his century, the idea of a ‘divine instrument’ involuntarily occurs to us. We mean 
thereby, of course, simply a mental endowment which, produced under the conditions of a 
certain period, develops according to the peculiarities and needs thereof, and then seeks to 
satisfy those needs which it feels within itself. ‘The more rich and the more opportune the 
endowment of such an individual is, the more completely he has assimilated the culture of 
his time, and the more vividly he experiences its need, the more profound and comprehen- 
sive will be his influence. All this was the case with Voltaire in an eminent degree. And 
this gives us a different point of view from which to regard his faults. “They appear partly 
as natural effects of his time and its perverted culture, partly even as means to its better cult- 
ure. What the time needed was not a pure, steady light, but a flaming, sparkling fire. It 


* It is impossible to find a word in English that conveys the full meaning of the term here used.—Ep. 
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was not necessary to draw new truth out of the depths of nature and of the human mind, 


but to disseminate that already known, to make it intelligible and attractive to the widest 
circles, and more particularly to clear every thing out of the way which hindered its diffusion, 
The former can be best done by means of easy, graceful discourse, the latter by means of jest 
and ridicule ; and who was a greater master in both than Voltaire? But the business must 
be undertaken at many points, and the attacks repeated unceasingly in ever-new forms ; who 
was more many-sided, omnipresent, more indefatigable than Voltaire? But how was this 
mobility possible without irritability? how could dignified seriousness be united with facile 
jeSt and ridicule? I only say that even Voltaire’s faults were in part means of influence; I 
do not say that they were not on that account his faults. That they were in reality such, is 
shown in the fact that as such they were punished. From his vanity, revengefulness, greed- 
iness, Voltaire himsélf suffered most of all. He seldom lived in the full consciousness of 
his power, his influence, his worth; for the greater part of his life he was in torment about 
subordinate, often wholly unworthy ends. »He, like us all, was only so far happy as he 
was good. 

“ We can the more unreservedly now, however, knowing that he did not escape punish- 
ment for that which was reprehensible in him, yield him admiration for his intellectual gifts, 
and acknowledge what he accomplished. He did not bury his talent, but put it out at usury, 
as he did his money. He worked as few have done, and work always deserves respect. He 
effected what still fewer have done ; and, as it was effected also for us, he deserves our grat- 
itude more than many others. He set the atmosphere of human thought free from a multi- 
tude of noisome vapors. Many a fetter which contracted human life he burst asunder, or, at 
any rate, filed so thin that it was easily broken. His point of view is, to be sure, no longer 
ours; we have made progress far in advance of him; but we could not have made it so 
quickly and securely if his sharp ax had not cut the way for us. Others came after him who 
accomplished what it was not given him to do; Germans, Protestants have given to mankind 
what could not be asked of the Frenchman who grew up in the soil of Catholicism. If it 
was a right instinct of the French people to place beside Voltaire in the Pantheon, as his 
complementary half, Rousseau, who was so disagreeable to him in life, in Elysium our Ger- 
man Lessing can not decline to recognize the author of Mahomet, for whom he had so little 
respect morally, in whom he took so little pleasure poetically, as his French co-laborer. In 
brief, Gretchen may be never so little pleased with the physiognomy of him whom she does 
not like to see in the company of her Heinrich, Faust is, nevertheless, right when he says, 
‘Even such odd sticks have their place.’ And, what is more, the Lord himself has said, 


“ Of all the spirits of denial, 
‘lhe Scamp is he I best can tolerate.’ ”’ * 

We have purposely refrained from translating from those parts of 
Strauss’s book which treat more particularly of Voltaire’s philosophical 
and theological opinions. We presume that our readers will be much less 
interested to hear what Strauss thinks of Voltaire in this respect than to 
learn his estimate of him as a man. Nor is this the place to go into a 
discussion of these opinions ourselves. 


* Prologue to Goethe’s Faust.—Ep. 












